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PREFACE. 


My first object in undertaking this littl^Vork was 
to give some notion of the curious and interest- 
ing narrative of “ Robert Knox’s ” captivity in 
Ceylon from the year 1659 till his escape in 1679, 
and of his descriptions of the country — its inhabit- 
ants — and various other matters ; for until “ Phila- 
Icthcs” republishetl it in 1817, the work was so 
scarce as to be little known; and it is still only 
embodied in the tpartej volume of liis friendly re- 
viewer. 

But from the “past” I was carried on to the 
“ present and I hope that the sketch which I have 
given of the “ Garden of India,” and of its growing 
prosperity, may be found interesting, and in some 
measure useful, as the infonnation which it contains 
has been collected from authentic sources, and has 
been brought down to the latest period. 

I wish to call sijccial attention to the Map ac- 
companying this work, engraved by Mr. Arrowsmith 
on a reduced scale fi'om a larger one compiled by 
him from actual survey ; as it is the most complete 
and authentic map of the island which has yet 
appeared. 

G. B. 
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ERRATA. 


Page 61, lino 1, /or “jorobo” read “jambo.” 

Page 85, line 24, for “ the Singhalese believe,” read “ the Moors,” 
Ac. 

Page 88, line 22, /or “including” rend “and likewise of.” 

Page 120, line 30, dele “(Padiwel Coliim).” 

Page 122, line 23, for “ The Jaitawanaraana ” read “ The statue 
in the,” Ac. 

Page 144, line 24, for “General M‘I)oual ” read “General 
M‘Donald.” 

Page 149, line 17, for “ the only metalled road” read “ the only 
road metallfd throughout.” 

Pago 180, line 15, for “this work comprises” read “the first 
part of this work,” Ac. 

Sir Kraerson Tenncnt has favoured me with the follotving 
remarks 

Page 06.— The Gauvem of Kuos is not the Bnihmin bull, but the 
Gaur of .Southern India, Bos gaums, an animal lare, and only found 
in the oxtif me south of the Pcninsuhj, near (’ape Comoj in. 

Page 76. — The “beggars” mentiuiKsl by Knox are the outcast 
Rhodios. 

Page 124. — The huge tree which stood at Putlam, but has now 
fiUleii, and w hich was mlled by the Tamils (or Malabars) “ the giant's 
tamarind,” was a Baolmb (Ailansonia digitata). 

Page 149. — Other jwrtions of roads in Ceylon, besides the entire 
road from Colombo to Kandy, have iicon metalled, e, g. from Galle to 
Mtttura — from Galle to Colombo — from Coloml)o to Chilaw — from 
Kandy to Kontegalle, .'10 miles — and from Kandy to Newera Ellia, Ice. 

Page 180.— Although the first jmrt of the historical record called 
the Mahuwiuiso stoats at a.d. 301, there is a continuation which comet 
down to A.D. 1758. 



CEYLON, 

PAST AND PRESENT. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In the year 1817a history of Ceylon was published 
by Philalethes, A.M., Oxon.* It is a valuable com- 
pilation, displaying much research. The anonymous 
author lias availed himself of the great Dutch work 
of Valentyn — a sealed book to most English readers ; 
and he is thus enabled to illustrate the fabulous ages 
of the island, and its various aspects under Euro- 
pean dominion. The concludmg chapters contain a 
translation of Singhalese moral Lessons and Proverbs 
highly interesting and instructive. 

But there arc other obligations due to Philalethes, 
and it is to these that we now wish to draw atten- 
tion. He has subjoined to his own work Robert 
Knox’s Historical Relation of the Island, and the 
largo quarto in which they jointly appear is divided 
between them. 

In a postscript to the preface to his own work 
Philalethes states, — 

“In addition to the present history, the reader will 


* Her. Mr. Biaiett. 
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find in this volume a republioation of Robert Knox's 
‘Historical Relation of the Island of Ceylon,’ with an 
account of his captivity during a period of twenty years. 
This work had become so scarce, and has been so much 
in request since the possession of the island by the English, 
that a new edition was requisit-e to gratify the demands 
of an increasing curiosity. Of Knox’s work the merit is 
so well known, and has been so generally acknowledged, 
that it is superfluous to expatiate in its praise. His 
narrative exhibits a lively picture of the state of the 
country and the manners of the people ; and the account 
which he has given of what relates more immediately to 
himself, and [)articularly of his extraordinary escape from 
such a vigilant enemy, and in such difficult circumstances, 
combines the accurate details of a real transaction with 
the glowing interest of a romance.” 

Dr. Davy, a brother of Sir Humphrey, who pub- 
lished an account of the interior of Ceylon, and 
which contains much interesting information on the 
natural liistory of the island, remarks that lie had 
road Kno.K witli great pleasure, though he was not 
aware that he had bturowed from liirn. This effect 
is often produced by books of standard worth ; they 
gratify the reader, impress themselves on his mind, 
and become imperceptibly blended with his own 
tlioughts, feelings, and opinions. 

Kno.x s work is in every sense a treamre^ for the 
poor author told the “ right worshipful Company ” 
(being a Captain in the East India Company’s service) 
that it was “ the whole return he made from the 
Indies after twenty years’ stay there.” He was a 
captive in Ceylon during that period, excepting a 
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few months, but he lived most of the time in com- 
parative liberty, residing in different parts of the 
Kandyan provinces. He was endowed with great 
piety, moral strength of mind, and sound intellect ; 
exhibiting a pleasing simplicity and vigour of style 
in his narratwe. 

Although histories of Ceylon have been published 
by Pcrcival in 1805, Cordlncr in 1807, Bertolacci 
in 1817, Davy in 1821, Forbes in 1840, Pridham 
in 1849, Sirr in 1850 (and there are many other 
works which we have not enumerated), Robert 
Knox’s history, published in 1681, bears the palm 
with us, and we hope to enable our readers to judge 
in some degree of its merits; we shall then con- 
clude this epitome with an account of tho present 
state of Ceylon. 

Robert Knox, like Marco Polo, furnishes his reader 
with many curious accounts of what he had seen. 
The Venetian was long discredited, though most 
unjustly, as the late William Marsden amply proved. 
The generality of men withhold their belief only 
because they have not seen the like themselves. 

The ascent of Adam’s Peak, by means of iron 
chains, astounded the readers of Marco Polo, but at 
tlie present day pilgrims from all parts of Ceylon 
and from India ascend the peak in a similar manner. 

Knox’s book appears to have met with better 
reception than Marco Polo’s. Intrinsic worth might 
have ensured its success had the world been less 
incredulous. Its truth and integrity, however, 
were more palpably seen by the public in the 
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guarantee prefixed to it by the “ Court of Com- 
mitteefl for the East India Company/’ and by Sir 
Christopher Wren as President of the Poyal Society. 

The preface to the work is written by Robert 
Hooke the mathematician. Curator and Secretary to 
the Royal Society. He observes, — ^ 

Though Captain Knox could bring away nothing 
almost upon his back or in his purse, did yet transport the 
whole kingdom of Candy Uda in his head ; and by writing 
and publishing this his knowledge, has freely given it to 
his country and to you, reader, in particular. 

“ Read, therefore, the Book itself, and you will find 
yourself taken captive indeed ;-~but used more kindly by 
the author than he himself was by the natives. 

“ After a general view of the sea coasts he will lead you 
into the country by the watches, through the thorny gates, 
then conduct you round upon the mountains that encom- 
pa.s8 and fortify the whole kingdom, and, by the way, 
carry you to the top of Hommalet, or Adam’s Peak ; fr(<m 
those he will descend with you and show you their chief 
cities and towns, and pass through them into the country, 
and there acquaint you with their husbandry ; then enter- 
tain you with the fruits, floweiis herbs, roots, plants, and 
trees ; and by the way shelter you from sun and rain with 
a fan made of the talipat leaf. Then show you their beasts, 
birds, fish, serpents, insects, and, last of all, their com- 
modities. From hence ho will carry you to Court, and 
show you the king in the several estates of his life ; and ac- 
quaint you with his way of governing, revenues, treasures, 
officers, governors, military strength, wars; and by the 
way entertain you with an account of the late rebellion 
against him ; after which ho will bring you acquainted 
with the inhabitants themselves, whence you may know 
their different humours, ranks, and qualities. Then you 
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may visit their temples, such as they are, and see the fop> 
pery of their priests ; religious opinions and practices, both 
in their worship and festivals ; and afterwards go home to 
their houses and be acquainted with their conversation and 
entertainments; see their housewifery, furniture, finery, 
and understand how they breed and dispose of their 
children in marriage, and in what employments and re- 
creations they pass their time. Then you may acquaint 
yourself with their language, learning, laws, and, if you 
please, with their magic and juggling ; and, last of all, with 
tlieir diseases, sickness, death, and manner of burial. After 
which ho will give you a full account of the reason of his 
own going to and detainment in the Island of Ceylon and 
kingdom of Candy Uda ; and of all his various conditions, 
and the accidents that befel him there during nineteen 
years and a halfs abode among them ; and by what ways 
and means at lost he made his escape and returned safe 
into England in September last ( 1680 ).” 

The learned Curator here promises ample enter- 
tainment to those who will read ‘Uhe book itself,” 
nor does he promise more than it affords ; but wo 
can only lind space to give our readers so much of 
it as may whet their appetite for more. 

Major Forbes, in his lively work of * Eleven 
Years in Ceylon,’ bears the following testimony to 
Robert Knox : — 

Nothing can be more admirable than the extent of 
memory, acute observation, and inflexible voracity exhi- 
bited in his account of the country and people ; nor can 
anything be more interesting than the simple narrative of 
his own sufferings. His perseverance, fortitude, and firm 
religious belief enabled him to overcome misfortunes, to 
rescue himself from a tedious captivity, and finally to re- 
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gain his station as (commander of a ship under the East 
India Company.” 

Altliough Eobert Knox throws to the end of his 
work, either from modesty or not to detain his 
readers from wlmt he may perhaps have considered 
more interesting information, an account of the 
reason of his going to Ceylon and detainment there, 
we shall be more methodical, and commence with his 
arrival off the island 
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CHAPTER I. 

Arrival of the “Ann ” at Cottlar — Captivity of Knox and olhera — 
Carried to Kandy — Death of Knox’e Father— Knox obtains a 
bible — Isolation of the Captii'es — Their occupation and pro- 
gress will) the Natives — Native Rebellion against the King 
Rajah Singha — Description of his Palace, &c, — Conduct of the 
Captives in the Rebellion — Knox “ begins the world anew 
Plans his Kscape — Mokes several attempts, and finally reaches 
Arrippo and Jafnapatani — Embarb for Colombo, and returns to 
England. 

In January, 1G57, the Ann frigate of London, 
coniraandcd by Captain Robert Knox (the author's 
father), sailed from the D 9 wns in the service of the 
East India Company, bound for Fort St. George, 
and after trading for more than a year from port to 
port in India, the vessel was lading its goods to re- 
turn to England in November, 1659, in the road of 
Matlipatan (Masulipatan), when “ a mighty storm ” 
arose, which forced them to cut their mainmast by 
the board, and so disabled the ship that she could 
not proceed on her voyage to England. The agent 
at Fort St. George ordered that the ship should take 
in some cloth and go to Cotair Bay (Cottiar, in the 
great Bay of Trincoraalie), in the Island of Ceylon, 
to trade, and to set another mainmast, and repair 
other damages which it had sustained by the storm. 
The Indian merchants of Porto Novo, to whom 
the goods belonged, went on shore on their arrival at 
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Cotair, but the captain and crew were at first cautious 
in their communications with the natives ; being well 
received, however, they gi’cw more confident and 
went on shore whenever it pleased them. 

The King of Kandy (Raja Singlia) hearing of 
their arrival, dispatched a dmauva or general, with 
his army, who immediately sent a messenger on 
board to desire the captain to come on shore, pre- 
tending that he was the bearer of a letter from the 
King. They saluted the message with firing of 
guns, and the captain ordered his son, Robert Knox, 
with Mr. John Lovchmd, the merchant of the ship, 
to go on sliorc and wait on him. 

Tlie dimuva inquired who they were, and how 
long they would stay. He was t<Jd they were 
English, that they would not stay above twenty or 
thirty days, and that they desired pennission to 
trade in his Majesty’s port. He replied, that the 
King was glad to hear that the English had come to 
his country, had commanded him to assist them, 
and had sent a letter, but it was to be delivered to 
no one save the captain. 

The party who had previously gone ashore were 
about twelve miles up tlie country. They told the 
dussauva that the captain could not leave his ship to 
come so far, but if he would come down to tlm shore, 
tlie captain would immediately wait upon him to 
receive tlie letter. 

The dmauva desired them to stay that day, and 
on tlie morrow he would go down with them. 
Their suspicions, however, were raised that evening 
by his stating that he intended to send the captain 
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a present in the night ; and accordingly they wrote 
to warn the captain, but the letter was not delivered 
to him. The result was, that in the morning the 
captain came ashore to receive the present, and was 
told that his son and Mr. Loveland, with the dia- 
sauvuj were on their way from the interior bearing 
a letter from tlie King. 

The native soldiers then seized the captain and 
seven men, but without violence or plunder, and 
brought them up to the other party, carrying the 
captain in a liammock on their shoulders. The next 
day the long-boat’s crew, not knowing what liad 
liappencd, came ashore, and were also made prisoners. 

Having taken both the boats and eighteen men, 
they endeavoured to secure the ship, but through 
the captain’s management this was prevented. He 
sent his son on board with messages to the crew, 
but cliarged liiin, “ on his blessing, and as he should 
answer it at the great day,” not to leave him in this 
condition, but to return to him again ; on which our 
author “solemnly vowed, according to his duty, to 
be his obedient son.” 

Robert Knox accordingly returned on shore, and 
the prisoners remained in suspense for two months, 
expecting to be released ; but the .time, and season 
of the year, spending for the ship to proceed on her 
voyage to some other place, and their condition 
being, as they feared, and afterwards found to be, the 
beginning of a sad captivity, the captain sent order 
to Mr. John Burford, the chief mate, to take charge of 
the ship, and to set sail for Porto Novo, whence they 
had last come, and there to follow the agent’s order. 
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“TI1M.S wero siiteon of us,” says Robert Knox, “left to 
tho mercy of these l)arbariaus. Though our hoiu’ts were 
very heavy, seeing ourselves betrayed into so bad a con- 
dition to be forced to dwell among those that knew not 
God nor his laws ; yet so great was the mercy of our 
gracious (lod, that ho gave us favour in the sight of this 
peoiile , insomuch that we lived far better than wo could 
have exiujcted being [irisoners, or rather captives in the 
hands of the heathen, from whom wo could have expected 
nothing but very severe usage.” 

Robert Knov imputes tlicir “ Surprise ” mainly 
to their neglect in sending a letter and present to 
tlie King at their lirst coming, who, he ob.serve?, 
“looked ii[)on him.'iell’ us u gu'ut monareli, as he 
was Indeed, and reipdred to bo treated with suitable 
state.” 

d'he party, shortly alter their capture, was dis- 
tributed into separate villages in the interior o(’ tho 
island, where they saw nothing hut “the liorrihle 
black liiees of their heathen enemies but Robert 
Knox adds, “ Gml was so merciful to us ;us not to 
suiler tliem to part my lather and L” 

In alxrnt sixteen days later they were again col- 
lected togetlier and carried near to Kandy, meeting 
kind treatment by the way and liaving plenty of 
lixHl brought to them by the inhabitants, who repaid 
themselves by the amusement they derived I'rom 
Seeing tlu‘ Kiiglishmon cat. 

On their arri\al near Kandy they were again sepa- 
ratc'd, Ix'ing severally (piartered on the inhabitants; 
but Rolx'rt Knox and his hither were still piTinittcd 
to bo together and placed in a town called Bonder 
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Cix»s-\vut (Jiundurukoswatta, a villa^a? in the 8uvcn 
Kurlcs), iio inllc.s nortli-west oi Ktmdy. 

They pas.'^ed their time in readlnj^ a ‘ J’ructice ef 
Piety,' and ^Ir. Kegers’s seven treati>es ealled the 
‘ Practice ef Chilstiunity,’ “ witli wlilcli emnpaiiinns 
they did licqueiitly discourse, ” and in the cool ol' 
tlie evening they walked abroad in the fields “ lin- a 
relreshing.” 

liobert Knox and his Tather fell sick of ague and 
fe\er, iuid their feelings fn- each other are patheti- 
cally described by our author, 'fhe lather was niuch 
tnjubled at having ordered the son on shon', and 
thus being the cause of his eapti\ily. 'I'he j(»rn»er 
had nut risen iVoni his bed fijr three months, groaning 
and sighing in a most piteous mannor, which “fi'r 
me to hear and sec (says ih/bert Kiioxj come from 
my dear father, myself also in the same condition, 
did almost break my heart. Put tlu-n I lelt the 
diK’trine most true which 1 had read iMit of Mr. 
llogers’s book, ‘ That (rod is most sweet when the 
World Is most bitter.’ ” 

At length being “ consumed to an anatomy, and 
having nothing left but skin to eo\er his bones,” 
the p(^)r ea]>tIvo father wings his flight to other 
regions, after e.xpresslng his wishes and gi^ing his 
s<.)n advice in a strain of real J)lety. 

The following touching aeanint of the burial is 
given 

“According to liia own appointment, with my own 
hands I wnip^xid Inin up ready for the grave, njy.self being 
very sick and weak, and, as I thought, ready to follow 
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after him. Having none but a black boy * with me, I bade 
him ask the i^oople of the town for help to carry my father 
to the grave, because I could not understand their lan> 
guage, who immediately brought fortli a great rope they 
used to tie their cattle withal, therewith to drag him by 
the neck into the woods, — saying, ‘ they could afford me 
no other help unless I would pay for it.’ This insolency 
of the heathen grieved me much to see ; neither could I, 
with the boy alone, do what wa.s neces.sary for his burial, 
though wo had been able to carry the corpse, having not 
wherewithal to dig a grave, and the ground very dry and 
hard : yet it Avas some comfort to me that 1 had so much 
ability as to hire one to help, which at first I would not 
have Hjiared to have done had I known their meaning. 

“ By this means, I thank (lod, in sodeceut’a manner as 
our present condition would i>ermit, I laid my father’s body 
in the grave, most of which I digged with my own hands.” 

On the news of the father s death the King sent 
messengers to provide lor the son s pfoper treatment 
by the natives, lest he should die also ; and Hobert 
Knox remarks with naiveU‘, “ So for a while I had 
better entertainment than fomicrly.” 

With none “but the black boy and tlic ague to 
Dear him company,” he never felt more pleasure in 
reading, meditating, and praying ; his custom was, 
after dinner, to take a book and go into the fields 
and sit under a tree, reading and meditating till 
evening. • He often prayed, “ as Elijah under the 
juniper tree, that God would take away his life, for 
it was a burthen to him.” After sixteen months his 
ague left liim. 

• Thl# boy was brought from Porto Novo to attend upon Knox’s 
father. 
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One day, while fishing in a brook witli his black 
boy, a man accosted the latter, and asked whether 
his muster could rend, as he liad got a book for 
sale which he had obtained when the Portuguese 
lost Colombo. The boy, who had been in the ser- 
vice of the English, recognized it as a “ Bible.” 
Pobert Knox threw down his angle and eagerly 
took the book. Opening it at “ the Acts,” his eye 
lighted on the jailor’s Inquiry of St. Paul, “ What 
must I do to be saved ? ” and his answer, “ Believe 
in the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be saved 
and thine house.” 

He had but one pagoda* in the world, which the 
boy dissuaded him from giving, advising him to 
conceal his longing for tlie sacred volume, as by so 
doing he would get it for far less than the pagcxla. 
Alter much anxiety the precious lxx)k was trans- 
ferred to his posse.ssion in exchange lor a knit cap 
which the b(jy liad made. 

liobcrt Knox’s appreciation of this inestimable 
prize, for so he found it, must be given in his own 
words : — 

“ The sight indeed of this Bible so overjoyed me, as if 
an angel had .spoken to me from heaven ; to see that my 
most gracious God had prepared such an extraonlinary. 
blessing for me, which I did, and ever shall, look ujwn .as 
miraculous ; to bring unto me a Bible in ray own native 
language, and that in such a remote part of tho world — 
where His name was not so much as known, and where 
any Englishman was never known to have been before. I 


A gold coiu of about 7a. 
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looked upon it as .somewhat of the same nature with the 
Ten Commandments He had given the Israelites out of 
heaven ; it being the thing for want whereof I had so often 
moumed—nay, and shed tears too— and than the enjoy- 
ment whereof there could be no greater joy in the world to 
me.” 


The other English who were captives had been 
placed singly in villages, some lour, some six miles 
distant one from the other, to the west of Kandy ; 
each man being carried from house to liouse to eat 
and lodge for the night, as their turns came. They 
wore not allowed to communicate with each other, 
and were not aware for some time that they were 
so near each other. But Robert Knox quaintly 
remarks : — 

“ As it is wjth wild beasts beginning to grow tame their 
liberty increasoth, so it happened to our men, so that at 
length they might go and sec one another at their pleasures, 
seeing they did not attempt to run away. As they were 
not required to work, they began to look upon the natives 
as their servants, in that the former laboured to sustain 
them, and at length, if their victuals did not please them, 
they began to throw the pots, victuals and all, at their 
heads that brought them, which they patiently would 
bear.” 

In order to supply their want of clothing and 
other necessaries, the captives induced the natives 
to furnish their allowance of rice and other articles 
raw, with the intention of disposing of a portion of 
them : they learnt also to knit caps ; these they sold 
at 9(i a-piecc in value of English money, the thread 
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Standing them in about But Robert Knox, os if 
writing from Birmingham, humorously observes : — 

“ At length wo plying hard our new-learned trade, caps 
began to abound, and trading grew dead, so that wo could 
not soil them at the former price, which brought several 
of our nation to great want.” 

They began, notwithstanding, ** to pluck up their 
hearts,” considering they were the king’s men, and 
quartered by his special order upon the people, and, 
like true John Bulls, they ended by domineering 
over the natives. 

It was more than a year after his father’s death 
before Knox saw any of his companions in captivity. 
Having arrived at the nearest Englishman’s house, 
seven or eight met together. 

“ We gave God thanks for his great mercies towards us. 
They were now no more like the prisoners I left them, but 
were l)ccome housekeepers and knitters of caps, and had 
changed their habit from breeches to clouts, like the Chin- 
gulays. They entertained me with very good cheer in 
their houses, beyond what I did expect.” 

Like his fellow captives, Robert Knox made the 
natives consent to furnish his daily supply of pro- 
visions raw, but being “ the captain’s son,” and 
having a prospect of promotion by the king to some 
place of honour, he had more difficulty in accom- 
plishing what appeared to bo infra dig. He felt, 
however, notwithstanding these high considerations, 
that “ he must save a little to serve his necessity of 
clothing, and rather thau want clothes for his' bock 
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he must pinch a little out of his bellj, and so both 
go share and share alike.” 

Having settled this momentous affair, he proceeds 
to build a house, in a garden of cocoa-nut trees, be- 
longing to the king, in a pleasant situation. The 
people assisted lilm in this undertaking, but he and 
his boy completed it by whitening the walls with 
lime — which he found was a capital offence, that 
being peculiar to royal houses and temples — but 
ignorance in this case was bliss, for the* natives par- 
doned it on that ground. 

In his new establishment he kept hogs and hens, 
and had the l^enefit of all the C(x;oa-nuts which fell 
from the trees, and w'as thus supplied with oil for 
his lamp and for frying his meat. Ho continued 
also to knit caps. 

Four years after Knox’s captivity, viz., in 1004, 
a rebellion broke out against the King, al)out which 
time, he says, appeared a fearful blazing star. It 
Would seem from what follows that our worthy 

captive had been bitten by the native astrolo- 
gers 

“ Just at the instant of the rebellion the star was right 
over our lieads ; and one thing I very much wondered at, 
which wivs, that whereas before this rebellion the tail stood 
away toward the westward, from which side the rebellion 
sprung, the very night after (for I very well observed it) 
the tail was turned and stood avray toward the eastward, 
and by degrees it diminished quite away.” 

of our readers are astronomers enough to 
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know tliat this is the usual course of u comet s tail,* 
but they will smile at our good friend’s astrological 
inference. 

Knox relates that, two years later, 

“ in the month of February there appeared in this country 
another comet or stream in the west, the iiead end under 
the horizon, niucli rescTiibling that which was seen in Eng- 
land in the year 1080, in December. The sight of tliis did 
much daunt both king and jieople, liaving but a year or 
two before felt tlie sad event of a blazing star m the rebel- 
lion whicli I have' related. 

“ The king .sent men upon the highest mountains in the 
land to look if they could see the head of it, wliich they 
could not, being still under the horizon. This continued 
M.sibie about the .space of one month, and by that time it 
^\a.s so dimmished that it could not be seen; but there 
were no rcmarkalilo pas-sages that ensued upon it.”t 

Tlic King, in Knox’s time, Kaja-Singlia (signi- 
fying Lion King), was ii cruel monster — the Nero 
of Kandy — sliedding a great deal of blood without 
giving any reason lor it. It is not surprising, thcre- 
firc, that he should lie terrified at the blazing star, 
lie kept hl.s court in 1004 at Killcmby, about four- 
teen miles s^juth of Kandy, but uftcTwards at Digligy- 
ncur, { whither he liad fled in the rebellion against 

• Thf t.iil of a comot js always t*xt<*n(h*d from tlio nucleus or hcail 
in a dirr'ctuiii opposite to Lh.at m whiih the sun is situated, sd that in 
the coiijft's ajtpro.uh to its [(enhelion the tail follows; but as it re- 
tirei., the toma tak<'S the lead, and is the precursor of the nucleus, 

t The warning delh'ered to Israel through the l^rophct Jeremiah 
would have been useful on this occasion — “ Learn not the way of the 
heathen, and be not dismayed at the signs of heaven; for the heathen 
arc dismayed at tliem.” — Jer. x. 2. 

J This name does not appear in any modem work. It may be the 

C 
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him. The following description of his palace at the 
latter place will interest our readers 

‘^The palace is walled about with a clay wall, and 
thatched to prevent the clay being melted by the rains, 
which are great and violent. 

“ Within this wall it is all full of houses, most of which 
are low and thatched, but some are two stories high and 
tiled very handsomely, with open galleries for air, railed 
about with turned banisters, one ebony and one painted, 
but not much prospect, standing between two hills ; and 
indeed the king lives there not so much for pleasure as 
security. The palace itself hath many large and stately 
gates two-leaved : these gates, with their posts excellently 
carved ; the iron-work thereunto belonging, ns bolts and 
locks, all rarely engraven ; the windows inlaid with silver 
plates and el tony. On the top of the houses of his palace 
and treasury stand earthen i)ots at each comer, which are 
for ornament, or, which is a newer fashion, something 
made of earth resembling flowers and brambles ; and no 
houses beside, except temples, may have these placed ujtou 
them. The contrivance of his palace is, as I may say, hko 
Woodstock bower, with many turnings and windings and 
doors, he himself having ordered and contrived all these 
buildings, and the manner of them.” 

But, like King Solomon, l)c made other works 
and built other housea Knox says ; — 

“ Sometimes for his pleasure ho will ride or be carried 
to hia banqueting-house, which is about a musket-shot 
from his palace. It stands on a little hill, whore, with 
abundance of pains and many months’ labour, they have 


palsce at HnngumnketU— sometimw called Dialilika,— sixteen milea 
8.K. of Knndy, the farourite residence of Knja Singha, 







made a little plain, in length not much above an arrow’s 
Bight, in breadth less ; where, at the head of a small valley, 
po hath made a bank across to stop the water running 
clown. It is now become a fine pond and exceeding full 
Sof fish. At this place the king hath several houses built 
according to his own appointment, very handsome, borne 
up with carved pillars and painted and round-about rails 
and bannisters turned, one painted and one ebony, like a 
balcony; some standing high upon a wall, being for him 
to sit in and see sport with his elephants and other beasts, 
os also for a prospect abroad ; others standing over this 
pond, where ho himself sits and feedeth his fish with 
boiled rice, fruits, and sweetmeats. They are so tame that 
they will come and eat in his hand ; but never doth ho 
sufter any to be caught. Tliis pond is u.seful for his ele- 
phants (of which ho has some hundreds) to wash in.” 
(Alas! for the poor tamo fish.) “The plain was mode 
for hi.s horses to imu upon ; for oftentimes ho commands 
hi.s grooms to get up and ride in his presence, and some- 
times, for that good service, gives the rider 5s. or 10s., 
and, it may be, a piece of cloth. Always when ho comes 
forth his horses are lirought out ready saddled before him 
(but he hiiiLself mounts them very seldom), all of which 
ho had from the Dutch — some sent to him for presents, 
and some ho hath taken in war. Ho hath in all some 
twelve or fourteen, some of which are Persian horses. 

”He has also hawks, dogs, tame deer, tigers, and a 
great many strange kinds of birds and beasts, which he 
delights to look upon.” 

It was just before the breaking out of the rebel- 
lion in 1664 that Knox and his fellow captives had 
hopes of their liberation, a letter having arrived on 
their behalf to the King from Sir Edward Winter, 
the Governor of Fort St, George, The Dutch ara- 

C 2 
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bossador also, by a Commission from the Governor 
of Colombo, treated with the King for them. Word 
was sent to them that it was the King’s pleasure to 
grant them liberty, but they were told at the same 
time, “ that all those that were willing to stay and 
serve His Majesty should have very great rewards, 
as towns, monies, slaves, and places of honour con- 
ferred upon them, which all in general refused.” 

It was during this suspense that the rebellion 
broke out, and it was doubtful whether the rebels 
would not lay hands upon them. They escaped, 
however, this danger ; and when the King and his 
people fled from Nillemby, leaving their houses and 
goods Ix'hind them, “ we” (says Kno.x very calmly) 
“ found gfxxl prey and plunder, being permitted to 
ransack the houses of all such as were lied away 
with the King.” 

They were next carried by the rebels to the city 
of Kandy, where the prince whom they wished to 
place on the throne resided with his aunt, and an 
attempt was made to gain the captives over to his 
service by a bribe of money and clothes ; but sud- 
denly the prince with his aunt Hed, the rebels were 
perj)lexed and dismayed, and then “ followed nothing 
but cutting one another’s throats to make themselves 
aj)jx‘ar the more loyal subjects ! ” 

1 he money and clothes which were about to bo 
distribute<l were scattered about the court. “ We 
for our parts (says Knox), little thinking in what 
danger we were in, lell in to scramble among the 
rest, being then in great necessity and want ; for 
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the allowance which formerly wc had was in this 
disturbance lost. Having got what we could at the 
court, we made way to get out of the hurly-burly 
to our lodgings, intending, as we w'crc strangers and 
prisoners, neither to meddle nor make on the one 
side or the other, being well satisfied, if God would 
but permit us quietly to sit and eat such a Christmas 
dinner together (for Knox observes all this took 
place ‘ on Christmas-day, of all the days in the 
year ’) as he luul prepared for us.” 

They were shortly afterwards marched away “ by 
a great man” who sup|)orted the old King, to fight 
the rebels, but, meeting none, they were dismissinl, 
the great man telling them he would accjuaint the 
King how willing and ready they luul bc'en to fight 
for him if need hafl required ; although (Knox 
quaintly remarks) “ God knows it was the least of 
our thoughts, and intents.” Their daily allowance 
having been stopped, they were driven for some 
months to beg in the highways; but the King at 
liist sent them severally into new quarters, and gave 
directions about their allowance, without, however, 
repeating the offer he had made before the rebellion, 


to send them away. 

Kobert Knox was quartered in a country called 
Handapondown, lying to the westward of the city of 
Kandy ; he went to work, with the help of his 
neighbours, to build another hoase upon the bank 
of a river, and entrenched it round with a ditch. 
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knitting, and went about trading, seeming to be con- 
tented, but really planning liis future escape. Being 
counselled to msirry, as most of the other captives 
had, he respectfully declined; but, for fear of 
creating a 8usj)icion of his intending to escape, he 
told those who had counselled him that he would 
look for one that he could love. 

At the end of two years the Dutch built a fort, 
called Arrandery (Arranderre), in the country of 
Hottcracoiirly, about thirteen miles east of Auang- 
welle, not far from his quarters, a ridge of raoim- 
tains intervening ; but the p<mage8 were so closely 
watched that there was no hope of escaping. 

The King, fearing their escape, sent for Eolxjrt 
Knox and three other Englishmen to Candy Uda; 
and his removal wiw so sudden that he could take 
nothing with him, which called to his remembrance 
the words of Job, Kakcd came I into the world, 
and naked shall 1 return.” 

They were placed in a most dismal place,” in a 
solitary small town on the top of a mountain, called 
Eaggendenny, where malefactors were wont to be 
sent ; the King in the mean time assuring them that 
he intended to promote them to great honour. 

Alter three weary years at this dismal spot, 
Robert Knox hired a man to lead him to his old 
quarters, under pretence tliat he was a prisoner. 
On his arrival there he threw off his mock fetters, 
and declared his Ibrmer keeper to be a man sent by 
the magistrate to assist in the recovery of his debts. 
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This rum having succeeded, Knox says, “ I Ix'gan 
the world anew, atid, by the. blessing of God, was 
again pretty well recruited before I left this town.'* 

Kobert Knox next purcliased a piece of land, some 
ten miles to the southward of the city of Kandy, in 
the county of Oudanour, in the town of Elledsit, on 
which he built a house, and there he and tlirec other 
Imglishmen livetl together about two years, “ very 
lovingly and contentedly, not an ill word passing 
between them,” when two of the company having 
married, they departed tw’cording to agreement. 

After mentioning that he kept goats, hogs, and 
hens, he says : — 

“Wo had now brought our house and ground to such 
a perfection that few noblemen’s seats in the land did 
excel 118. On each aide wa .8 a groat thorn-gate for entrance, 
which is the rnamier in that country : the gates of the city 
are of the aaino. We built also another house in the yard 
all open, for air and for ourselves to sit in, or any neigh- 
biuirs that came to talk with us.” 

His trade of knitting having grown dead, and not 
being able to follow husbandry, because he liad no 
wife (it being the part of women to attend to hus- 
bandry), he adopted a practice of the country, of 
lending out com at 50 per cent. 13y these means 
his affairs were so much improved that the people 
refused to pay him his allowance ; and, on an appeal 
to the adigar^ it was arranged that, in consideration 
of the people’s poor condition, he should go monthly 
to the King’s palace to receive his allowance out of 
the King’s storehouses. 
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He soon, however, gave up going, as the great 
men held out hopes to him ol* advancement at the 
Court (which alarmed him), instead of tickets for Ilia 
allowance ; and as he was now able to live- well 
without it, as when Israel had eaten of the com 
of Canaan the manna ceased, so when I was driven 
to forego my allowance that had all this while sus- 
tained me in this wilderness, God otherwise pro- 
vided for me.” 

Ho did not, however, escape being sent for by the 
King, in order to be preferred at Court ; and, after 
much anxiety and dread of the consequences of de- 
clining such an honour, he went to dwell in his own 
plantation. 

Knox remarks, with piety and pathos, — 

“It was about tho year 1673, although I had now lived 
many years in this land, and, God bo praised, I wanted 
for nothing tho land afforded, yet I could not forget my 
native country, England ; and lamented, under the famine 
of God’s word and sacraments, tho want whereof I found 
greater than all earthly wants ; and my daily and fervent 
prayers to GckI wore, in his good time, to restore me to 
tho enjoyment of them.” 

Ill onlcr to encompass their escape, wliich they 
ha<l ineditak'd for some time, they became pedlars, 
and tlius acquiivd gradually, by talking to the 
people, some knowledge of the ways and countries. 
They determined that their flight should be to the 
northward, as that part of the island was least 
inhabited. Their prospects, however, were not en- 
couraging. 
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“ The ways of this countiy generally are intricate and 
difficult, here being no great highways that run through 
^he land, but a multitude of little paths ; some from one 
town to another, some into the fields, and some into the 
woods, where they sow their com ; and the whole country 
covered with woods that a man cannot see anything but 
just before him ; and that which makes them most difficult 
of all is, that the ways shift and alter, new ways often 
made and old ways stopped up.” 

They made eight or ten attempts ; once they went 
three days’ journey, and were then compelled to 
return, liaving sold all their ware ; on another oc- 
casion they reached a town at the extremity of the 
King’s dominions; thus they travelled to and fro, 
where the ways led them, “ According to their own 
proverb (says Knox), ‘ The beggar and the merchant 
is never out of his way because the one begs and 
the other trades wherever they go.” 

In one of these excursions he met with the black 
boy who had formerly served him, and who had now 
a wife and children. It was arranged tliut the black 
hot/y who was in great want, should (xmduct them 
to the Dutch, and be rewarded accordingly, but 
after starting from home they discovered that their 
guide had disappeared. 

This anxious course of life was continued for 
eight or nine years. For three or four years together 
there was a great drought. 

In their hst attempt, Knox and one other English- 
man, after going from town to town (the distance in 
one instance being sixteen miles through a wilder- 
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ness full of wild elephants, tigers, and bears), made 
for Anarodgburro (Anooraadhapoora). 

On their route to that place, the lowest place 
inhabited belonging to the King of Kandy, they 
found that the King's officers were in the country 
to look after his revenues and duties. This unto- 
wanl event compelled them to make a detour; and, 
to add to tlieir trouble, their way now lay neces- 
sarily through the chief governor's yard, at Colli- 
willa, who dwells there purposely to see and examine 
all that go and come. 

Nothing remained to be done but to put on a 
bold front, and to appear before the governor as 
legitimate traders. Kobert Knox says he brought 
from home with him knives with fine carved handles, 
and a red Tunis cap, purposely to sell or give him, 
if (Xicasion rc<|uircd, anticipating that they might 
have to paos by him ; and all along, as they went, 
that tliey might be the less suspected, they sold caps 
and other ware, to h paid for at their return home- 
wards. This reminds one ol’ the English clock- 
seller, who left his chxjks behind during Iiis progress 
thn)ugh the country, though from different motives, 
feeling assuaxl that the good people with whom he 
had left them would find them so indispensable for 
their comfort that they must needs buy them. 

Having remained with the governor some time, 
to prevent suspicion, and then left to his charge 
a parcel of goods, on pretence of returning, they 
started for Anarodgburro, and arrived there safe. 
Knox says— 
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“ It is not so much a particular single town as a territory. 
It is a vast great plain, the like I never saw in all that 
Island ; in the midst whereof' is a lake, which may bo a 
mile over— not natural but made by art, as other ponds in 
the country, to serve them to water their com grounds. 
This plain is encompassed round with woods, and small 
towns among them, on every side inhabited by Malabars— 
a distinct i>eople from the Chingulays.” 

Having p:issed off here os “ innocent traders, 
tlieir design was to take the great roiul leading to 
Jalmxpatxin, which they judged would also lead to 
Manaar, but they found this plan so full of risk that 
they abandoned it. 

In the woods, before reaching Anarodgburro, they 
had fallen in with a small river, called by the 
Singalcse Malwat Oyah, which they thought might 
probably lead them to the sea ; they resolved, thcrc- 
Ibrc, to retrace their steps to the woods and follow 
the river ; but to accomplish this required the greatest 
precautions. 

They began by furnishing themselves with ten 
days’ provision — rice, flesh, pepper, salt ; a basin to 
boil their victuals in; twocalab^scs to fetch water ; 
two great talliputs lor tents, big enough to sleep 
under if it should rain; jaggory and sweetmeats, 
which they^brought from home with them ; tobacco 
also and betel, tinder-boxes, and a deer’s skin to 
make themselves shoes, to prevent any thorns run- 
ning into their feet through the woods : and for 
weapons, each had a small axe fastened to a long 
staff. 
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Having come to the river which they purposed 
following, they pursued their journey at night, but 
the trees being thick, the moon gave but little light 
through them. They fell in with a great road in 
their way, which they carefully avoided, but found 
to their dismay that the paths which they Imd taken 
led from one town to another ; so, while they thought 
“ they had been avoiding men and towns, they ran 
into the midst of them.” 

Hearing the noise of the people on every side 
they became alarmed ; 

“ Looking about ua in these straits, wo spied a great tree 
by us, which, for the bigness thereof ’tis probable might 
be hollow, to which wo went and found it so : it was hko 
a tub Home throe feet high ; into it immediately we both 
crept, and made a sliift to sit there for several hours, 
though very uneasy, all in mud and wet. But, however, 
it did greatly comfort us in the fright and amazement we 
were in.” 

As soon as it began to grow dark they crept out 
of the tree, but still heard the voice of men halloo- 
ing ; but tliey licartl elephants also moving between 
them and the noise, whicli they considered as a 
guanl to them, “ like the darkness that came between 
Israel and the Egyptians,” for the people would fear 
the elcphiuUs. 

Their next fear was falling in with the wild men* 
(now that they liad escaped tlic tame ones) ; they 
liad seen their tents by the sides of tlie river, made 
only of boughs of trees, in which they had been 

• The Veddaj. 
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lately, as bones of cattle and shells of fruit lay scat- 
tered about Knox says — 

“ Here and there by the side of this riifer is a world of 
hewn stone pillars standing upright, and other heaps of 
hewn stones, which I suppose formerly were buildings; 
and in three or four places are the ruins of bridges built of 
stone, some remains of them yet standing upon stone pillars. 
In many places are points built out into the river like 
wharfs, all of hewn stone, which I suppose have been built 
for kings to sit upon for pleasure, for 1 cannot think they 
ever were employed for traffic by water, the river being so 
full of rocks that boats could never come up into it.” 

After crossing a river called (^oronda Oyah, they 
came into the Malabar territories, the chief of which, 
though paying tribute to the Dutcli, was better 
alTccted to the King of Kandy, and they were aiVaid 
of either being detained by him or “ sent up to their 
old master.” 

They met two Malal)ar.s, who behaved civilly to 
them but declined conducting them to the “ Hol- 
landers.” Another man whom they met t<dd them 
they were in the Dutch dominions, and within six 
miles of Arrepa Fort,* 

At length they arrived at the Fort — 

“ it being (says Knox) about four of the clock on Saturday 
afternoon, October the 18th, 1679 — which day God grant 
us grace that we may never forget— when ho was pleased to 
give us so great a deliverance from such a long captivity of 
nineteen years and six months and odd days, being taken 
prisoner when 1 was nineteen years old, and continued 

• Arippo — meaning s w»’ve, and auppoaod to derive it« name from 
the aitliug of pcarU «bkh takes place there. 
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upou the niountaina among the heathen till I attained to 
eight-and-thirty. 

“ In this ray flight through the woods I cannot but take 
notice, with some wonder and great thankfulness, that this 
travelling by night in a desolate wilderness was little or 
nothing dreadful to me, whereas formerly the very thoughts 
of it would seem to dread me ; and in the night when I 
laid down to rest, with wild beasts round me, I slept as 
soundly and securely as ever 1 did at home in my own 
house ; which courage and peace I look upou to be tho 
immediate gift of Clod to me upon my earnest prayers, 
which at that time ho poured into my heart in great mea- 
sure and fervency ; after which I found myself freed from 
tlujsc frights and fears which usually possessed my heart 
at other times. In short, I look uim)u the whole business 
as a miraculous Ih’ovidence, and that the hand of God did 
eminently afipear to me as it ditl of old to his people 
Israel in the like circumstances, in loading and conducting 
me through this dreadful wilderness, and not to suffer any 
evil to ai)proach nigh unto mo.” ^ ^ ^ ^ • 

Alter exciting the astonishment of the people at 
Miinjmr and Jaiiiapatam, and being h(x«pitably re- 
cei\ed at tlu*?c places, they embarked Tor Colombo, 
where they were equally wondered at, “ being bare- 
footed, and in the Chlngiday habit, with great long 
beards.^’ The governor, who treated them very 
liberally, entertaining them and supplying them 
with clothes and money, arranged for their depailure 
witli him for IhiUivia, W'here, he told them, the 
general, his lather, would glad to sec them ; but 
belore leaving Colombo Knox wrote a letter to his 
fellow-prisoners wliom he left beliind in Kandy, 
describing at large the way they had come, so that 
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the captives might plainly understand the same— a 
trait worthy of the good man. 

At l^atavia he met with a friendly reception from 
the general, who offered him a passage home in a 
ship which was to convey the general’s son as 
admiral, and at whose table he was to be enter- 
tained. But on going to visit two English ships at 
Bantam, the English agent there, “ being not willing 
(«ays Knox) that we should go to the Dutch for pas- 
sage, since God had. brought us to our own nation, 
ordered our passage in the good ship Ciesar, lying 
then in the road, lx)und lor England, the land ol'our 
nativity and our long-wishcd-for |)ort ; where, by the 
g^td providence of God, we arrived safe in the 
month of September, 1G80.” 
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CHAPTERTII. 

Dlvisiona of the Country — Conde-Uda — The Mahavilla Ganga ■— 
Mr. Brooke’s Report on the navigation of the River — Bridge of 
Peradenia — Other ** brave " Rivera — Atinm's Peak — Accounta 
I)y Knox and Dr. Davy — Variations of Climate and Seasons — 
Anuraadnpoora describe<l by Knox and Sir W. Colebrooke, &c. 

— Modern native towns an<l highways — Mode of watering L.mds 

— Tanks, Ac. — Lake of Kandelli — Imports of Rice and JPaddy 
into the Island — Pridham's Remarks on Irrigation — Cooperation 
of the Natives in repair of Tanks, Ac., on the principle of the 
Itoad Ordinance. 

Having furnislicd our readers witli some particulars 
of this worthy man’s long captivity, wc now purpose 
to give some account of his Historical Relation of the 
Island. 

' After mentioning the chief places on the sea- 
coasts, “ all of which the Hollander was master of,” 
ho prtx:eods to describe the inland country, under the 
King of Kandy, premising that, with the reader’s 
leave, “ lie will call the greater division.^ of the 
country, provinces ” (as they are to this day), “ and 
the less, counties ” (now districts), “ as resembling 
ours in England, though not altogether so big.” 

Of the several counties he remarks that Oudanour, 
which signifies the upper city, and Tattanour, the 
lower, have the pre-eminence of all the rest in the 
land. 

It was in the former that he lived last, before his 
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escape, and had land there. In the latter stands the 
royal and chief city, Kandy. 

He states that — 

“They are most populous and fruitful. The inhabi- 
^nta thereof are the chief and principal men ; insomuch 
that it is an usual saying among them, that if they want 
a king, they may take any man of either of these two 
counties from the plough and wash the dirt off him, and 
he, by reason of his quality and descent, is lit to bo a 
king And they have this peculiar privilege, that none may 
bo their governor but one born in their own country.” 

411 these provinces and counties, with few ex- 
ceptions, lie upon hills, fruitful an<l well watered, 
and therelbrc they are called in one word, Condc- 
Uda, which signifies “ on top of the hills,” and the 
King is stylwl the King of Conde-Uda. This king- 
dom is strongly fortified 'by nature ; vast and high 
mountains must be ascended in all directions ; there 
are numerous narrow paths in which only one can 
go abreast, the rest of the hills being covered with 
wfx>d and great rocks ; at the top and bottom of the 
ixith-s are gates made of thorns, and two or three 
men set to watch them ; and these watches obtain 
assistance, when necessary, fnim the nearest towns. 

All the counties arc divided each from other by 
great wotjds, which none may fell, being preserved 
as fortifications. In most of them there are watches 
kept constantly, but in troublesome times in all. 

The land is full of hills, but exceedingly well 
watered, there being many pure and clear rivers 
running through them — 

which, falling down about their lands, is a very great 

D 
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benefit for the country in respect to their rice, their chief 
sustenauce. In them are great quantities of fish^ and the 
greater for want of skill in the people to catch them. 
The main river of all is called Mavelagonga (Mahavilla 
Uanga), which proceeds out of the mountain called Adam's 
Peak— (of which afterwards) ; it runs through the whole 
land northward, and falls into the sea at Trinkimalay (Trin- 
comalie); it may be an arrow’s flight over in breadth, 
but not navigable by reason of the many rocks and great 
falls in it : towards the sea it is full of alligators, but on 
the mountains none at all, 

“It is so deep, that unless it bo mighty dry weather a 
man cannot wade over it unless toward.s the head of it. 
They use little canoes to pass over it : but there are no 
bridges built over it, being so broad j and the stream in 
time of rains (which in this country are very great) runs 
so high that they cannot make them ; neither if they 
could, would it bo permitted, for the king careth not to 
make his counti^ easy to travel, but desires to keep it 
intricate. This river runs within a mile or less of the 
city of Camly. In some places of it full of rocks— in otheiw 
clear for three or four miles.’' 

Many years have passed since the King of Kandy’s 
taste was ah)ne to be consulted. Charon lias con- 
ducted all that race in his canoe over the Mahavilla 
Ganga, and tlicrc is now at Peradenia, within four 
miles of Kandy, a handsome bridge of one arch of 
205 feet span. 

Dr. Davy states that between Kandy and Bin- 
tenne the river ruslies down a descent of upwards 
of 1000 feet, receiving by the way a great accession 
of waters. At Bintenne, at the foot of the moun- 
tains, it may be considered at its greatest magnitude ; 
and when taken at a mediu'm height, where the 
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water at the ford is about five feet deep, tlie river 
from bank to bank is 540 feeU 

This river was explored in 1832 by order of 
Government, and it was ascertained that if the 
obstructions were removed from one or two spots it 
might be made navigable as far as Kalinga, eighty 
mil<^ from the mouth. 

The following is an abstract of the interesting 
report made to Governriient by Mr. Brooke, Mastm*- 
Attendant at Trincotnalie, respecting this important 
river, to which is added a notice of the Bridge of 
reimlcnia : — 

“ Tho Mahavillagaugo, the largest river in Ceylon, rises 
from tho mountains in the Kandyan country, and, after 
encircling the city of Kandy, flows to the east Jis far as 
Bintonne, then bends to tho northward, and dividing into 
two streivms— one falls into the Bay of Trincornalie, the 
other, called tho Virgel, into tho sea, 25 miles south of 
Trincornalie. 

“This river is a mountain-torrent till within 7 or 8 
miles above Bintenne, and then flows freely to Caliuga 
with one slight interruption ; the width being from 150 to 
250 yards, from 1 to 2 feet deep in the dry season, but 
rising 25 and 30 feet at the period of tho freshes. 

“ At Calinga the bed of the river is rocky, and continues 
so for 12 miles: from Calinga to Trincumahe, about 80 
miles, it is entirely free from rocks ; but having been 
diverted into tho Virgel at its junction with that stream 
by the priests of a Gentoo temple situated there, in order 
to obtain a greater supply of water for their paddy plains, 
the navigation of the Mabavillaganga was impeded, and 
the overflowing of the Virgel rendered the country as in- 
capable of cultivation as it had formerly been for want of 
water. This change in the channel of tho river has also 

D 2 
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caused a great drawback in the exix)rt of the valuable 
timbers from Trincomalie, consisting of halmaniel, ebony, 
and satinwood, which formed the only return for the 
great quantity of grain and cloth impt>rted. The timber 
is reduced in size, and consequently in value, in order that 
it may float ; but satin, cattamanack, and ironwood are too 
heavy to bo set afloat, Should this river ever be thrown 
open, produce and merchandise from the seaports of 
Ceylon would find their way up, giving the population of 
the interior the advantage of bartering their produce for 
other articles. At the inouth of the Virgel there is a bar 
of sand, while the mouth of the Mahavillaganga is very 
deep, and a (piarter of a mile from it, within the bay of 
Trincomalie, there are no soundings. 

“ Tile Mahavillaganga flows through a country which w'as 
once the granary of the island, as may be kiowii by the 
mins of extensive tanks and canals. 

“ A bridge has been recently thrown over the river 
at Peradenia, of a single arch of satinwood, of 205 feet 
span : the roiulway is 25 feet wide, and its height above 
the river at low-water mark about (57 feet. It is con- 
structed on the wedge principle ; any part of the arch there- 
fore which decays may bo replaced, and the excevssive 
flexibility of the American wedge bridge has been obviated 
in the bridge at Feiadenia. This bridge was designed and 
constmeted by Licut.-(’ol. Fnisor, and was completed in 
January, 1833.”* 


• ,\ [HMtion of the ImhImt of flus brulc*', which low now l)pcn con- 
strnctc'l twcnti-tliuv y.ais, li.'ui consideruhly ihH.ayid. Captain 
(ii.iliiiii), of the (Vvhm Ihrii's h.is irpincetl one of the iilis which whs 
must dcniyed. \\itliu'it intiMriiptnin to the traffic, winch h.as given Mich 
^t;^hlllty to the strmture that he propofle^ iuMoad of renewing the 
other nhs, to jnuMile new piecoH for the rtuis of the rihs, and to be<l 
tluMii ill iron MK'kct.'i, r^•^tmg ng-.unst stone *leeper‘>. With tliese and 
other minor repairs he antuijsatis that the bridge will last another 
twenty years, with the usual outlav for kt'cpini; it up. \ jius}iension- 
bridge IS to be erccleti nt G»uq>olla, between Knndy and Newerra 
EHia. 
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Knox mentions that there arc divers otlier hravc 
(tine) rivers that water the country, though none arc 
•mivigable. Those of most consideration after tlic 
Mahavilla Ganga (or river), and all rising from 
the group of mountains of which Adam s IVak is 
the centre, are the Kalany Gunga, which, flowing 
north-west, falls into the sea about three miles to 
the north of Colombo; it is navigable to Ruanwelle, 
about filly miles from Colombo, for boats of consider- 
able burthen, and is crossed by travellers proceeding 
to the north from Colombo by a bridge of boats. 

Tlie Kall<H) Ganga, flowing westward into the sea 
at Caltura, is navigable f(»r lx)ats for a distance of 
l>otween tllrty and forty miles fr<tin the coast, as fin* 
nearly as Ratnapoora (the City of Rubies), watering 
the district in which the natives sift from the sand 
the eat’s-eye, ruby, and other gems. 

The Wellcwe Oya flows in a south-east direction 
into the sea at some distance from Ifnmbantotte. 

There arc, in addition to these, more than twenty 
other rivers, with the appellative oga or aar, de- 
noting their minor importance. 

The high mountains in the Kandian cvjuntry do 
not extend within thirty or forty miles of the sea- 
coast, often terminating precipitously into the 
plains, but a range of hills stretches gradually to the 
M)uthorn coast. 

Adam’s Peak, 7379 feet above the level of the 
^ca, and lying about seventy-one miles south-east of 
Colombo, is surrounded by a hilly tract of country, 
presenting great irregularity of feature. 
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Kii(.)X thus (k'scrilx'S the Peak : — 

“ On the side of Conde-Uda is a hill, supposed 

to bo tho highest on this island, called in the Chingiilay • 
language Flamelcll; but, by the Portuguese and the Eu- 
ropean natives, Adam’s Peak. It is sharp, like a sugar-loaf, 
and on the top a Hat stone with the print of a foot like a 
man’s on it, l)Ut far bigger, being about two feet long. Tho 
people of this land count it meritorious to go and worship 
this i III j session ; and generally about their new year, 
winch is in March, they, men, women, and children, go up 
this viust and liigli mountain to worship. 

“ It IS the jirint of the Buddou’s foot, which ho left 
on tho top of that mountain in a rock from whence ho 
ascemled to lioaveii : under this footstei* they give worship, 
light up lamps, and otter sacrifices, laying them upon it, 
as upon an altar. Tho heiiefit of tho sucritfces that are 
oftbred hero <lo belong unto the Moors, pilgrims who come 
over from the other coa.st to beg, this having l)Con given 
them heretofore by a former king ; so that at tliat season 
tlioro are great iiiimbei’s of them always waiting there to 
receive their aecustonied foes.” 

Dr. Davy, who iv^cendcd the Peak, states tliat — 

"‘The stee[) lusceiit commences by a narrow footpath, 
ruggecl and r(»eky, through a forest,' with which tho inoun- 
tam IS ol«tthed from its luiso to its top, and which in ge- 
iiend sliades the roavl so densely as to exclude the direct 
nu s of tlie sun and intercept the view of the adjoining 
country. 

“ About halfway up tho mountain wo crossed a small 
torrent that Hows over an immense tabular mass of rock; 
ami, about a mile farther, having ascended a considerable 
height and dosoendetl over very irregular ground, we came 
to the bed of a much larger torrent, tho Sctagongola, which 
may be coii.sidcred the parent stream of the Kaluganga. 
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This river scene was a very impressive one. hihI extremely 
picturesque ; the torrent, with fine effect, rushed from a 
wooded height down a channel obstnicted by great masses 
of rock, on which w’ero assembled mnnerous groups of 
julgrinis, variously employed, some bathing, some making 
a frugal repitst on cold ricc, and others resting themselves, 
laying at length or sitting cross-legged in the Indian fashion, 
chewing betel. lioth the air and the water here were most 
agreeably cool and refrc.shmg ; at 1 p.m. the former wa.s 
7 1 ', and the latter 57^' 7.0' ; and it liail all the other good 
qualities of the water of a mountain torrent. A short 
uiountaiii-barometer was here stationary at 2.) G inches. 
About half a mile from the river we cimsed a little glen. 
The descent, which is very steep, was facilitated in the 
most difficult [larts by rude wooden liulders. The oppo- 
site ascent \^as, in niipcarance, of a much more formidable 
iialnre : it was over an enormous rock, the smootli face of 
winch, from the hardness of its surface and the steepness 
of its declivity, was quite naked, and without any tmccs of 
vegetation. The danger of scaling this rocky height (which 
ill its natural state would not have been inconsiderable) is 
entirely removed by steps having been cut in it. By four 
ilifferent flights of steps we iwccnded with ease. '1 ho three 
first were short, couiposed collectively of thirty-seven 
small steps ; the foiirtli, to which the preceding led, had 
something grand in its appearance, from its regularity, 
height, and c.xtent; it consists of ninety steps. About 
halfway up the rock, on the left-hand side, is the figure of 
a man rudely cut, and an inscri|)tion in Siiigalese, both 
commemorating the king by whom the steps had been 
made, 

“ The last stage of the way is the most difficult of all, 
and the only part attended with any danger. Near the 
summit the ascent is so precipitous that, were it not /(^r 
iron chains jixed to the rocks '' (which Marco Polo mentioned, 
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but was discredited), “small indeed would be the number 
of those who would complete their pilgrimage. Even with 
the help of these chains, accidents occasionally occur, and 
lives are lost,” 

Ikit tin* (linicultles of tliis ascent arc insignificant 
whtMi coiiipured with tlic extiiutrilinary risks which 
sonic of our eountryinen encountered in 1832 in the 
ncighhjuring [sle of Mauritin.-^, in hoitttiutj thcin- 
vselvi'sovcr the head (d' the IVter Bottc.* 

Dr. Davy mentions that, on reaching the summit, 
the magnilicent view.s ol' tiie Mirrounding sc(-neiy 
amply repaid the party lor their laborious march. 
They examined the summit of the mountain and the 
object whioh induces thousands anmailly to under' 
take this W(*ary pilgrimage. 

“ThoHiunnnt is very small: according to the measure- 
ment made by Lieut. Malcolm, the first European wlm 
ascended it, the area is 71 feid by i!4. It is Mirromuled 
])} a stone wall /» feet high, built m some [)liicos on the 
brink of the precipice. The ape\ the mountain is a 
rock, wlneli stands m the middle of tlie ineloMire, about 
t) or H feet above the level ground. On it.s top is the 
object of worshi]) of the natives, the 'I’ree-pada, the sacred 
im|>ression, as they imagine, of the foot of Poodhoo, wliich 
he stamped on hi.s first \isit to the island. It is a 
.su|H'rticial hollow, :> feet RJ inches long, and between ^2 feet 
7 inches and ‘2 feet T) niches wide.” 

U;ul this flxitstep been found in ^^auritania it 
might have Uen said to be the tre:id of Atlas, but 

• Tlic .isiciit HU mvfi* iMi tlic 7tli Sopti'inl'tr, iaV2, In- Cnptnia 
I.ldVif, Mil wyoMtcnri.al ; I iisittMi.aiit ‘iOtli Ktvinient ; the 

IlonoinaMo TIkki. R.N.; .auj Livut. T.iylui, l<lo\al Aitillvry. 
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here the Moon^ unmindful of their classic hero, 
re^mrd it its Adam’s heavy step after liis expulsion 
from Panidise. 

“ It is ornamented with a margin of brass, studded with 
a few gems of little value ; it is covered with a roof, which 
IS fastened to the rock by four iron chains, and supported 
by four pillars, and it is surrouinlcd by a low wall. The 
r^nf was lined with coloured cloths, and its margin being 
docked with flowers and streainers, it made a very gay 
appearance. Within the enclosure is a small house of one 
room, the residence of the officiating priest. This, and 
two Miiall huts outside the parapet, is all the shelter 
tliat the mountain affords. There is nothing el.se on the 
Mimniit deserving of notice that 1 am aware of, c.xcepting 
a grove of rhododendrons, whicli, stu<ldo<l with large red 
flowers, make a very liandsome appenranco,” 

Knox takes notice of the (lilfercncc of tlie sciLSoiis 
in the island : — 

“ The cue part of ihi.s island differs very much from 
the other, both in respect of the sea.sons and the soil, for 
when the westwardly winds blow, then it rams on tiie 
we^t side of the island, and that is the season for tliem 
to till their ground ; and at the same time, on the east 
side IS very fair and dry weather, and the time of their 
liarve.st On the contrary, when the cast winds blow it is 
tilling tune for tho.se that inhabit the east parts and har- 
ve.st to those on the west, so that harvest is hero in one 
part or other all the year round. Tliese rains and this dry 
Weather do part themselvw about the middle of the land, 
as oftentimes I have seen,— being on the one sitlo of a 
mountain called Canragashing, rainy and wet weather, 
and as soon as I came on the other, dry and so wceeding 
hot that I could scarcely walk ou the ground, l^eing, as 
the manner there is, barefoot.” 
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These variations are caused, as our readers will 
have surmised, by the periodical influence of the 
north-east and north-west monsoons. 

Colonel C(debrookc (now Sir William Colebrooke, 
Governor of Harbadocs), in his Keprt on the Island 
of Ceylon, which was printed in 1832, by order of 
the House of Commons, represents — 

“the eastern diviBion (o[)cn to the north-east monsoon) 
to i)»rtako of the climate of tho coast of Coromandel, 
which is hot and dry ; and the western divis)on (open to 
tho south-west monsoon) of that of tho Sfalabar coast, 
whicli is tcmiioratc and humid. Tho north-easterly winds, 
although producing rains, are drier than tho.se coming 
from the south-west, and give an arid appearance to the 
country over which they blow, which is contrasted with 
tlio lu.xuriunt verdure of the southern and western districts 
throughout tho greater part of tho year. Tho driest 
divi.sions are those which are situated between tho range 
of the two monsoons, partaking slightly of the inlluence 
of both. 

“ The climate and .scason.s of the northern and .southern 
district-s are thus .strikingly coiitnusted ; on one .side of the 
island, and tem on one sole of <i monnhin, the rain may 
fall in t(UTent.s, while on tho other tho earth is parched 
and the herbage withered. Thu inhabitants in one place 
may bo socunug tliemselves from inundations, while in 
another they are carefully di.stributing tho little water 
of a former season which is retained in their wells and 
tank.s.” 

After mentioning some of the chief cities and 
towns iij the island, wliicb do not require any special 
notice from us, Knox states that there arc many 
ruins of cities. 
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“At tho north end of this king’s dominions in ono of 
those ruinous cities called Anurodgburro* where they 
say ninety kings have reigned ; tho spirits of whom they 
hold now to be saints in glor}% having merited it by 
making pagodas, and stone pillars, and images to the 
honour of their gods, whereof there aro many yet remain- 
ing, which tho Chingalayes count very meritorious to 
wfirsinp, and the next way to heaven. Near by is a river 
bv winch wc came when we made our escaj)e, all along 
winch IS abundance of hewed Stones, some long for pillars, 
.some broad for iiaving. Over this liver there have been 
three stone bridges, built upon stone Pinal’s, but now are 
fallen down ; and the country all desolate, without inha- 
hituits. This place is above 00 miles to tho northward of 
tho city of (’aiuly.’’ 

'I'lic following liiglily Interostiug account of'tliese 
ruins is Iroin the pen of Sir Win. ColcbriKike : — 

“The ruined city of Anuradapoora, where I passed two 
da)H, w'as built, according to the Singhalese annals, about 
li Juo yeai-s ago. 1‘tolemy mentions it by name, as I leani 
from Vineeiit,’t and it is at tlie same time a most curious 
nioiuuneiit of the former populousncss and civih/iition of 
tins Island. 

" I saw here ornamented capitals and balustrades, and 
b.is-roliefs of animals and foliage, that have nothing of the 
1 luleiie.ss and grotesque forms conspicuous in the modern 
Singhalese sculptures. I cannot belter express my ojiinion 
of their elegance than by saying' that, harl I seen them 
in a museum, I should, without liesitution, have pro- 
noimced them to be Grecian or of Grecnui descent. One 
semicircular slab, at tho foot of a staircase, is carved in a 

• Amna(l.iprK)ra, Cdinrnonlv pr«'n'»iinc<^l AnnmjahjifioM, and nuj>- 
to luive hi'Txi tho Aneroirrumniiim of Pfoleniv. 

t * (.'onvjtor<.« and Narigation of the Andent* in the Indian' Ocean.’ 
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pattern of foliage which I have repeatedly seen in works 
of Greek and Roman origin. This flourishing state of art 
proves wealth and taste ; and there are enormous conical 
buildings of brick, called Dagobas, whose Egyptian dimen- 
sions and durability show that they must have been built 
by a very numerous and laborious race. The immense 
tanks, of which I .saw the ruins, and by which the country 
was irrigated, were the cause of its permanent fertility 
so long as they were kept in repair.” 

Wc Ciinnot leave these interesting mins without 
adding the fidlowing account c.xtracted fiom the 
* (,'eylon Gazetteer;^ — 

“ AnuradaiM)oni, with reference to its niin.s, may bo 
justly styled the hdmym of (,*oylon : and, os Kno.\ ha.s 
obnerved, the ancient inhabitants '■njxired not for jxunsnnU 
litlnnir to buihl teinyhs untl fiifjh mountdins to the honour 
of their (lodf tiA if they Inul tren Injin only to heu' rocki (ind 
yrcat stonef, uiol hy tlxm up in heojKs.' Among these ruirs 
the most conspicuous i.s that of the Lowa-maha-paaya, 
which consists of lOO .ntono pillars, forming nearly a S(piare 
of -to on each side ; the length of these pillars a))])ears 
once to have been cipial, and even now they only difter 
by a few inches. They are generally 11 feet in height, 
and those in the centre, corners, and gateway (in the 
centre of the front of the building) two feet square. The 
rows of pillars are pamllel, and at right angles to each 
other, hut are not eijnidistant. The distance between the 
row's varies from 2i to 34 feet. The priests state, from 
ancient writings, that these pillars once formed the base- 
ment of a structure of nine stories. Without going so 
far, it is reasonable to imagine that these pillars were built 
iq>on. If they had merely supported a roof, the rooms 
would have Iwu of the most jialtry dimensions, and light 
wouUi have been nearly excluded, except from the outer 
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aimrtments. Most of these pillars are still standing, but 
they have not been so carefully chiselled or squared as the 
pillars scattered in their vicinity. 

** To the north of the Lowa-maha'paaya, at various dis- 
tances within a mile, are six Dagobas, of which the largest 
is estimated to be, in its present dilapidated state, 20!) 
feet high, and 430,071 in solid contents.” 

The contnust between this Singhalese Palmyra 
and the modern towns in the island is striking. 
Knox says, and the same may be said at this dny — 

“ The best are those that do belong to their idols, 
wherein stand their dewals or temples. They do not care 
to make Streets by building their houses together in rows, 
but each man lives by himself in his own plantation, 
having a hedge, it may be, and a ditch round about him 
to keep out cattle. Their towns are always placed some 
distance from the highways ; for they care not that their 
towns should be a thoroughfare for all iH?ople, but only for 
those who have business with them. They are not very 
hig ; in some may be forty, in some fifty, houses, and in 
some alcove a hundred ; and in some again not above eight 
or ten.” 

These highways, from wliich their towns so ukj- 
destly receded, wen; narrow Ibotpatlis f)r men 
to pass singly over ravines and tlirougli thickets. 
Hy these means tlic march of intellect — of which 
w'c hear so' much in our favounxl country — w’tis 
sadly impeded; but these obslructmns to its pro- 
gress have, in a great measure, been removed by the 
eimstruction of European roads and bridges, as we 
shall show presently. 

The first step towards civilizing a country is by 
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opening communications through it in every di- 
rection, like arteries and veins in the human body. 
How can the schoolmaster go abroad, if no road be 
prcparcnl for him ? So long as mind and body are 
united they must be companions ; “ the head cannot 
say to the feet, I have no need of you.” 

We may hop<3 that as a large expenditure has 
been incurred for many ycai’S in constructing and 
repairing roads, in building bridges over rivers and 
ravines, rest-hoascs by the road-side in the island, 
the schoolmaster has no longer any dilBculty in 
“ going abroad ” there. Money has been spent 
which might have restored Anuradapoora to its 
former splendour. The climate is, no doubt, un- 
luvourable to tite jwrmanencc of many of the works, 
and a torrent stream or violent inundation will 
sweep away others, so that we must not wonder so 
much if the work.s of past years <k) not at once appear 
commensumte with the outlay. 

In describing their ingenuity in watering their 
coni-lnnds, wliich must be “ as smooth as a bowling- 
green, that the water may cover all over,” Knox 
observes : — 

“ Neither are their steep and hilly lands incapable of 
being thus overflown with water, for the doing of which 
they nao this art : they level these hills into nari-ow alleys, 
some three, soiuo eight, feet wide, one l>encath another, 
according to the steepness of the hills, working and digging 
them in that fashion, that they lie smooth aiid flat, like so 
many stairs up the hdls, one above another. The waters 
at the top of the hills, falling downwards, are let into 
these alleys, and so successively, by running out of the 
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one into the other, water all first the higher lands, and 
then the lower.’* 

This description resembles the plan of cultivation 
which was adopted in the Holy Land; in France 
and on the Rhine the vines frequently descend in 
regular terraces. 

Again : — 

“ Where there are no springs or rivers to furnish them 
with water, as it is in the northern parts, where there are 
btit two or three springs, they supply this defect by saving 
of rain-water, which they do by casting up great banka in 
convenient places to stop and contain the rains that fall, 
an<l so save it till they have occasion to let it out into 
their ftehla: they are made rounding like a C, or half- 
moon ; every town has one of these ponds, which, if they 
can but get filled with water, they count their corn is as 
good as in the bam. It was no small work to the ancient 
inhabitants to make all these banks, of which there is a 
great number, being some two, some throe, fathoms in 
height, and in length some above a mile, some less— not 
all of a size. They are now grown over with trees, and so 
seem natural hills.” 

Sir William Colcbrooke states in his Report 
that— 

“The ancient inhabitants appear to have been ixsculiarly 
skilful in the execution of works for tlie collection and dis- 
tribution of water, the most remarkable of which are the 
spacious tanks excavated in the plains, and the dams con- 
structed across thjp beds of rivers, or over ravines and 
valleys connecting small hills, and forming extensive lakes 
for Hooding the plains in the driest season. I hero allude 
to the ancient works which are to be met with in the 
district of Tannalle, and in the deserted provinces to 
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northward and eastward, now the resort of the wild tribe 
of Veddas, who live by deer-huntiiig. The lakes of Kan- 
dolay and Miiicry, each of which covers an area of several 
square miles, are situated in the plains extending from 
Trincomaleo to ‘ Anurajpoora,’ the ancient capital of the 
island, and from thence across to Manoar and Arippo, in 
which district a reservoir of great extent, called ‘the 
giant’s tank,’ was formed, and a stone dyke was con- 
structed across the Arq)po nver to divert the current 
into it. Tliese works are very ancient, that of Minery 
ai'[)earing, from authentic records which have been com- 
piled, to have been constructed three centuries before the 
Christian era. They were executed for the improvement 
of lands which were probably <hstributed amongst the 
people employed in the work, and who dedicated a portion 
of their revenues to the temples and priesthood.” 

Fi'oni the e.xtent of these works, It would appear 
that the island must have had in Ibriner liiiics a 
numerous |)opulatIoii. The ‘ (\*ylon (Gazetteer ’ .statics 
that the tank of Minery is upward.s of* fifteen miles 
in (ircumi'erenee, |IirnK'<l by an nrtihclal einhank- 
nieiit a <juait('r id a mile long and about si.xty 
feet wide at the top. It has two sluices, thiougli 
whieli the nelghlsiuring cYuintry i.s supplied with 
water eondueted by a canal. I’his tank, though eoii- 
ptructed upwanls of lifieen centuries, j.s still in go<Kl 
repair, and the inhabitants aiv iTitirely de]>endent 
on It for the eultixatioii ol’ their Held.'*. 

We learn from the siune authority that ICan- 
delly is an artificial lake (»f about liuir miles in clr- 
cumlerence, nearly suri\mnde<l by large hill.«; hut 
that in one part, where nature docs not atforJ a 
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barrier, an embankment is formed of hewn stones, 
piled up twenty leet high, and from 150 to 200 
Ibct thick at tlie base, and a mile and one-third 
long. It has two sluices, constructed witli much 
Ingenuity, and the water thiw carried off through 
tliein forms two rivers, one of whicli irrigates all the 
p;ul(ly-lunds round the Bay of Tamblcgam, and 
(llseinh)guos itself into the sea. 

Prldliaiu, in his account of ('eylon, gives an inler- 
C'tlng description of this lake : — 

“The l.iike of Kandelh^, or, os it is conmuaily termed, 
tlu' KiindelN- water, is, ui the o)»inion of connoisseurs, the 
beautiful lake in (.’c}'lon, ami, from iU being enve- 
loped on all sides by lofty lulls, it will bear inspection 
fiMtu se\eral points. Tins is more than can be said of 
many of the lakes, which are generally tame at the lower 
evtieiintics. 13ut it is the peculiar beauty of the waters 
of Kaudelle, tliat in their case the ground luseemls every- 
\sliere from their cilge with a nearly ecpial d<‘greo of bold- 
liCHS. (Ireatiu'ss (jf expanse is imt absolutely necessary 
r>r the formation of perfect lake-scenery, and tlie proper 
chaiaetenstics of a lake may be lost by too great an expan- 
sion of its waters. But, for the attainment of perfect 
h. auty, it is indispensably necessary that a lake should 
C(j\er with its waters the whole or nearly tlie \\holo of the 
I'.isin which it occupies ; but this the lakes in Ceylon 
rarely if o\er do, an interval of jdain between tbetii ami 
the surrounding mountains effectually marring the fair 
lH‘rs|>octive, and reducing their ai>parent magnitude. The 
Kandelle lake is situate within thirty miles of Trinco- 
inalee, in an extensive an<l broa<l valley around which the 
ground gradually ascends towanis the distant hills that 
envelope it. Iudei>eudently of the cheerful and refresh- 
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ing appearance which open plains and a large sheet of 
water present in a wooded country and warm climate, 
this place iiaa also strong claims to admiration for its* 
numerous groups of forest trees, scattered through the 
plains which intervene between the lake and thick jungle 
covoiing the rising grounds and hills on the west and 
north of (Jantfdawo. In the centre of the volley a long 
causeway, princi|s4lly rna<le of masses of rock, extending 
upwards of a mile, has been fanned for the retention of 
tlio waters that from every side jMUjr into the 8[>aco in- 
closed within the cireuinjaceut hills and the artificial dam 
thus formed, 'Hu' lake has two sluices or outlets ; the 
principal one is about one hundred yards from the rocky 
ledge, through which a river is Ciuistantly llowing ; the 
other is near the opposite oxtruinity of the embankment, 
which is commonly dry, and carries off water only when 
the lake is unusually high. The gr(*at outlet is con- 
structed witli much art and of vast strength ; the channel 
is Ixmoath a [ilatform of masonry, that projects into the 
lake about six feet l>cy<»n<l the lino of the embankment, 
and is twenty-four feet long. It is built of c)blong stones, 
from five to seven feet long, well wrought and fitted to 
each other without cement. Tlio top of the platform is 
flat ; it contains a small cylimlrical well, communicating 
directly with the channel below, and in which the water 
in pas.sing lises of course to the level of the lake. Tho 
w’ater jvji.'-sing thnmgh tho embanlfTnent appears on tho 
other side, gushing out in a iioblo stream through two 
ajKirtures formed by a transverse mass of rook sup|)orted 
by three perjiendicular masses. The transverse mas.s, 
which is now cracked in two, i.s about twelve to fourteen 
foot long, and four or five thick ; and tho other masses 
are of proportionate size. Tho water nishing out in con- 
siderable volume with great force, and dashing among 
rocks beneath, in tho mitUt of the deep gloomy shade pro- 
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(luced by overhanging trees, presents altogether a very 
Rtriking scene. ‘The work itself,’ says Davy, ‘has a 
hiraplo grandeur about it, which is seldom associated with 
art ; it looks more like a natural phenomenon than thv 
design of man.’ 'Ihe other outlet being dry, affords an 
opiH)rtuiiity of examining the entrance of the channel : at 
the foot of the embankment there is a circular pit, almost 
filled with leavas and branches, and a little anterior to it 
another small j»it, the mouth of which is almost entirely 
c\»vt'red and defended by a largo long mass of hewn stone. 

** During tho rainy season, when the lake attains its 
greatcht elevation, the area of ground over which the inun- 
dati< HI extends may be computed at fifteen sipiaro miles. 
This work of art, and others of nearly equally gigantic 
jiroportions in the island, sufficiently indicate that at some 
\ery remote period Ceylon was a densely ^sjopled country, 
.and under a government sufficiently enlightened to appre- 
ciate the execution of an undertaking wliicli, to men 
Ignorant of inechaniciU powers, must liave been an Her- 
culean o|)cration ; for such is the capricious nature of the 
iiutuntam streams in this island, where heavy rains fre- 
quently fall for many successive days without intermission, 
that no common barrier would suffice to resist the great 
ami sudden pressure tliat must be sustained on such oecar 
sions. Aware of this peculiarity in the character of their 
rivers, tho .Singhale.so built the retaining wall that supports 
the waters of tho lake of Kandolld with such solidity and 
luassivoness as t<j defy the utmost fury of tho mountain 
torrents. Nearly the whole of its extent is formed with 
vast hewn masses of rock, faced with stones eight or ton 
feet in length, pile<i up twenty feet high, and from l.'KI to 
I’lhl feet tliick at the base, placed like steps, and laid in 
regular layers, to move which by shoor physical force 
must have nHiuired the united labour of thousands.” 

The face of the country ab«jut Mantotte, in the 
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province of Manaar, is level and the soil fertile, 
but tliore is little tillage, for want of irrigation, 
the Giant’s Tank having been long out of repair. 
Other ruined tanks exist in districts of the island 
whicli were once fertile, but are now covered witli 
jungle. 

The large tanks in the interior, numerous small 
ones, with ruins of fallen wharfs, remains of deserted 
villages, and other remnants of antiquity, prove that 
tlio vast wildenicss of beautiful and valuable forest- 
trees, through which a new line of road passes — 
heretofore supposed a trackless desert, olmoxious to 
the existence of man and destitute of w'ater and in- 
Imbitants — once contained a considerable popula- 
tion, by whose labours an extensive tract of irrigated 
land was regularly cultivated.* It is impossible to 
read the accfmnts given of these m<.ist remarkable 
structures, and consider especially their extent (one 
is an artificial basin of from sixteen to eighteen 
miles circuit), the size of the stones used in their 
construction, and C(»nse(|uently the mechanical 
jwwers whieli must have lx*en so employed, without 
being convinccil that they are the remains of a far 
sujxrior jxople to the modern Singhalese, whoso 
tradition that th(*y were erected by giants forty 
feet high, is an amusing form in which a confession 
of inferiority is couchcd.+ 

Some (d* these works, though of great antiquity 
are represented as capable of repair. Their import- 
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ancc to the districts in which they are situated is 
almost incalculable. 

Large quantities of rice and paddy have been 
imported into Ceylon for many years. In 1855 they 
were imported to the extent of 412,317/. in value, 
which, though rather greater tlian in the year 1854, 
is less by nearly 60,000/. than in preceding years, 
owing to a dearth in India and to a temporary decrease 
in the immigrant C(X)lic lalxuir. 

The consumption has increased, of late years, 
owing to the influx of Coolie labourers, of whom 
there arc sometimes in the island 70,000; but the 
natives have remained stationary in their cultivation 
of grain, notwithstanding this growing demand. We 
must not expect too much from a native population 
of little more than a million in an island about the 
size of Ireland; but, as a great portion of their 
country is jungle, the field of their labour is ncccs- 
sjirily concentrated, and by means of irrigation abun- 
dant crops might be produced. 

It may l)e asked how are these extensive tanks 
and dams to be repaired ? The natives are too poor, 
and the Colonial Government — if not in the same 
pix'dlcament — have other things to attend to. A 
j' lint-stock company was once talked of, but, unless 
it was composed of men of strict integrity and en- 
larged views, we should regret to see such a formid- 
able hjdra at work on the tanks of Ceylon. 

Pridham remarks that — 

“ In the qi^ture of wheat, the individual exertion and 
capital of the farmer, aided by the seasons and the natural 
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humidity of the soih is ail that is essential to success. 
But in this climate, where the want of natural moisture 
in the soil can only bo supplied by bringing water at a 
great expense from tanks or natural reservoirs, whence it 
can be distributed over the length and breadth of a dis- 
trict, it is obvious that individual exertions are utterly 
inapplicable to the task ; that no one man could under- 
take the cost of irrigating his own lands unaided, but that 
the constniction and repair of tanks, and the maintenance 
of conducting channels, can only be effected by a combi- 
nation of the means and exertions of the whole commu- 
nity, whoso unanimity and co-operation must bo enforced 
by authority, either to prevent the worthless and selfish 
from profiting by the labour of their more industrious 
and liberal neighbours, or, what is more important still, 
to prevent one indolent or vicious man from inflicting 
ruin on the whole body ; for, owing to the nature of the 
cultivation, and the minute subdivisions of the proi>erty, 
all of which is iiumdated by one artificial channel, the 
neglect of one proprietor to repair the tanks may deprive 
all IhjIow him of the moans of irrigation, or his omission 
to keep his share of the fences in order may expose the 
whole tract to destruction. But if the community be too 
poor, even by general co-operation, to effect this object, 
then the whole must suffer, without some intervention 
from the supreme power for their assistance. 

“ It has boon calculated that the repair of the Giant's 
Tank alone would suffice to irrigate land capable of pro- 
ducing 1.34,0<X) bags of rice annually ; and an estimate for 
the repair of a tank at Nuwera Wewa, in the Northern 
Province, shows that it would be practicable to bring up- 
wanls of 550 acres into rice cultivation for an expenditure 
of 5137/., including the reclamation of the land from the 
jungle, and its ploughing, sowing, and rewing the first 
year, when the produce of the harvest, takmg it at 32,000 
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l)arah8, and valuing it at only 7id. a imrah, would give 
1(KX»/. ; and in each succeeding year a similar harvest could 
be obtained for an annual expenditure of 473/. in labour 
and seed. 

“These instances perhaps will be sufficient to justify 
tlie opinion which exists of the practicability of restoring 
their former value and fertility to these now neglected 
districts, as well as to the many hundreds of square miles 
alleged to be adapted for the production of rice, but which 
are now lying destitute of a single inhabitant, while several 
iiundred tanks, some of which are of Cyclopean construc- 
tion and prodigious extent, are now utterly useless, though 
they might bo easily repaired. 

“ From documents in the Colonial Office, it would appear 
that so far back as 1806, Sir* T. Maitland, at that time 
governor of Ceylon, pro[X)8ed to repair the Giant’s Tank, 
estimating tlie possible exjxjnso at 26,000/. ; and Sir R. 
brownriggo spoke in ecpially favourable terms of the pro- 
ject in 1812-13, The Commissioners of Enquiry, Sir 
llobcrt Horton and Mr. Stewart Mackenzie (governors), 
took the same view, although each of them admitted that 
the undertaking was too great for native entoq>rizo, and 
that it must be assumed by the Government.” 

But as great things sometimes rise from small 
beginnings, the experiment of encouraging the 
natives U) undertake something for their own Ixinefit 
might be tried. 

Knox observed during his captivity that, when 
the natives tilled their grounds or reaped their com, 
they did it by whole towns g»’nerally, all helping 
each other for atoms, as they called it, — that is, that 
they might help them os much or as many days again 
in their fields, which accordingly they would do. 
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This principle might be extended to the repair 
of some of the tanks, hy requiring them to aid the 
Colonial Government, either by contributing indivi- 
dually towards the expense for the common benefit, 
or by each giving a proportionate share of labour. 

A system analogous to this was introduced by 
Lord Torrington, while Governor of Ceylon, for tfic 
construction and repair of roads, lor which he was 
much abused at the time ; but the late Governor, Sir 
G. Anderson, reported that the road ordinance had 
worked admirably ns a whole, and hail been a very 
bcncliciul law for the practical and general good of 
the people. In the province of Gallo it had been 
so successful that in nine months the country could 
haitlly bo recc^gnisod, and the people were entirely 
j)leasod with the result. 

The labour, and the money payments commuted 
lor labour, as provided for in the ordinance, amounted 
in the )’eur 1H50 to 20,6 1(»/., and it ha.'^ since that 
date avenig(Hl from 17,000/. to 20,000/. a year. 

Sir W. Colobrooke had, several years before, ex- 
pressed his opinion that the natives were prepared 
to ongjige in any undertaking, the success of which 
had b<’en .sulTicicntly assured by the example of 
others. 

If it was impressed on die natives that their lands 
arc mom than capable of producing the quantity of 
grain now annually imported, and that they would 
receive in return for their labour the moneys now 
expended in the purchase of foreign grain, and in 
the payment of duty levied on its importation. 
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amounting to 70,000/. per annum, a tank ordi- 
nance would probably meet with as good success 
as the road ordinance, especially if the Colonial 
Government assumed the initiative, and showed 
the natives what could be effected by the repair of a 
single tank. 

Sir G. Anderson stated his belief that great 
benefit to the people and to the revenue would 
result if a more liberal expenditure could Ik) affordi#! 
in the repair of tanks and in works of irrigation. 
Where parties in communities came forward, pro- 
jx)sing to assist in works of this nature, which really 
seemed to promise advantage, he was alway.s disposed 
to encourage it and to propose it to liis council ; 
hut he was often stopped by the feiir of want of 
moans, and obliged to deny what he often felt satis- 
fied would bring about good in the end. The neces- 
sity lor encouraging works ol’ irrigation hail lately 
Ixx'cunc more apparent and m<irc pressing Irom the 
high price of the imputed rice in 1854; and en- 
deavours thorelore should Ire mu/ilc to render the 
colony more independent of this imp)rtati<jn, and U) 
free itself from the objectionable taxation to wliich it 
gives rise. 

The present Governor, Sir II. Ward, is giving his 
attention to this subject. He has visited a large [wr- 
tion of the island, and especially tlic “ tank dis- 
tricts,” and states that within a space of GO miles 
there are distributed no fewer than nine tanks, con- 
structed with great labour, considerable engineering 
skill, and of such solidity that their embankments 
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seem to defy tlic hand of time ; most of these tanks 
were connected by the ancient canal of Ellehara, 
and they fiirmcd what was termed “the sea of 
Prakrama : ” * that, north of these, about forty miles, 
is Padiwel Colum, the most gigantic work of all ; for 
the bund f (which is in perfect repair, except in 
one sjK^t, where, in the course of ages, the waters 
have forcrxl a passage between it and the natural 
h^lls, which it united), is 11 miles long, 30 feet 
broad at the summit, 1 80 feet at the base, and 70 
f(*et high : and that, to the westward of Padiwel 
Colum lie the tank of Anamdapoora and the Giant’s 
Tank, the dimensions of whicli cannot be given, as 
the work was never completed according to the 
original design. 

Sir H. Wanl states that the tanks thi'inselvcs arc 
jx'ifcct in all their essential ])arts; but he asks. 
Where shall wo find a population to re}>lacc that 
which has disapjx'ared ? “For five consecutive 
days I rode through the most lovely country in the 
world ; but in that country one thing was wanting— 
mim ! ” 

The remedy is to colonize, if jx)ssiblc ; and this 
might be done to .some extent by removing the 
sujx'rabundant population from one province to 
another; and it is propased to commence the expe- 
riment at the I-j\ke of Kandelly, by apportioning al- 
lotments of land, on certain conditions, and making 


• PnOmifnii Biihoo I., who reigned A.D. 1153. 
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advances to assist them, to be repaid in four years. 
Sir H. Ward states tlrnt he had seen most giutifying 
proofs of the powers* of the natives for steady and 
jK‘rscvering exertions wherever the representatives 
of the Government sympathised witli their wants, 
and directed their efforts. 

If a population could be collected in the immediate 
vicinity of the tanks, we still think that a “ Tank ” 
Onlinanee would be very desiiable and practicabl(j. 
It would be the means of fulfilling one of the condi- 
tions required by Earl Grey in 1849, in making 
grants in aid of the repair of tanks and other irriga- 
tion works, viz., tliat a considerable amount of native 
labour should be engaged in such works. 
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Knox’s account of the Niifural History of tlic Island — Tnllijiot Tree — 
Cocoa-nut, and then veial pin ji^scs to which it may he fipplitsl — 
Knigrant Khnvers and medicinal lleihs - AnimaU, &c. ; lari:? spider, 
“ (li'iiiocnlo gems and piecioiis stones — NatMcs, “ VV’ild and 
Tame ’’ - The Ve Mails — Appeaiance and character of Singhalese 
men and women — Indolence ot the Natives- Iin|K)itati"n of 
Cotton maniifai tores Caste of “ Iteggais ” leseinhling Cipsies — 
Other castes — .''mall am'Uint of leaimng amongst the native.s»— 
honeial I'lles. 

AVe Imvo not spare to f<»llow Knox in a review of 
tile natural lii.story of the island, hut wt* are tempted 
to oive specimens of his .'^tyle in this department. 

With respect to their fruit.'J, he say.s they luivt' all 
that grow in India, hut take little pains to eultivatc 
them. This may In* aecounted lor, in a gn at mea- 
sure, by the f 'llowing .statement of the opjiression to 
which they are-.suhjeeted : — 

“ W’lieiu-Aer tliore i.s any fruit better than ordinary, tho 
King's oftieers will tie a string about the tree in tho King's 
name, with three knots at the end of it ; and then not even 
tho owner |iresume.s, under pain of some great puni.shment, 
if not death, to touch them. When they are ripe they are 
wnipjH’d in white cloth an«l earned to tho governor of 
the country ; and if without defect or hleinish, they are 
wrapped up again in white cloth and carried to tho King, 
without any pigment being made to the owner, who is 
.sometimes comi>elled to carry them himself to the King, 
though the distance may be great." 
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He mentions a fruit called jombf^, whieli lie never 
saw in any other parts of India : — 

“ III taste it is like to an apple, full of juice and pleiusant 
to the palate, and not unwholesome to tlie body ; and to 
the eye no fruit more amiable, being white and delicately 
coloured with red, a.s if it were painted.” 

In descrlbiiio ilie tall ijxit -tree, he says : — 

“ It Ks luS big and tall a.s a ship’.s mast, and very straiglit, 
Inaring only leave.s, w’hicli are of great use and benelit to 
till"! people, one single leaf being so broad and large that 
it will co\er sumo lifteeii or twenty men, and keep them 
dry when it rams. The leaf, being dneil, is very strong 
and limber, and mo.st wonderfully made fur men’s con- 
\t iiience to carry along with them, for though this loaf be 
thus broad when It is etpen, yet it will fold close like a 
lad\’8 f.ui, and then it is no bigger than a maii’.s arm : it 
H wunderfnlly light; they cut tliem into jueces and carry 
them in tlieir hands. The whole leaf .spread is round, 
almost like a circle, but being cut in pieces for u.se are 
near like unto a triangle . they lay them upon tiidr heads, 
as they travel, with the tijiaked end foreino.st, which is 
coiivement to make tlieir way through the boughs and 
thickets. When the sun i-s vehement hot they use them 
t«j shade themselves from the heat : soldiers all carry 
them, lor, besides the benelit of keeping them dry in case 
It rain upon tlie marcli, the.se leaves mako their touts U) he 
under in the niglit. A marvellous mercy, which Almighty 
tjJod liath bestowed upon this poor and naked people, in 
this rainy country.” 

.Most of our rcailcrs liavc, no doubt, seen one of 
these ext raoi'di nary leaves. We luid one in our 
p<jssc’Ssion, or rather a jmrtion of one, whicli would 
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have alone sufficed to make a Brobdignag fan. Knox 
does not omit to mention the cocoa-nut tree, which 
he found so usei’ul in his distress. The following 
account from tlie Ceylon Gazette shows the various 
purposes to wliich it can be applied : — 

“ The cocoa-nut tree, with a tnink not more than a foot 
in diameter, frequently rifics from 40 to GO feet high. It 
ha.s no houghs or leaves except ou the Hun)mit, where they 
expand like rays from a cimtre, and cover the head of the 
tnmk with a circle of shade. The leaves are 12 or 13 feet 
long, 3 feet broad, ainl permated ; at their fii‘st springing 
uj) they are folded over each other, so as somewhat to 
resemble a cabbage. When fresh, the loaves, together 
with the flowers, are u.scd by the natives to ornament 
their wedding .saloons, and they also form an excellent 
food for elephants. The dry leaves are Knit into cui/iw 
and f«tr thatching house.« ; they are also wrought 

into brooms, be.sides serving for torclies (or rho(>Js) for 
travellers. At the summit, and imine<liately under the 
\ilaco wlmnce the bmnehes spring out, the buds api>car, 
which in outer figure resemble an elephant's tusk They 
wnsist of asinglc‘C(»at, which, the flower ad vance.s, breaks 

bhovs open, and exhibits the most beautiful specimen of 
blo8.soms ever beheld. Iiicisions^aro ma<le in the buds be- 
fore they burst, from which a spirit exudes, called ftutdij, 
which i.s c.ollected in earthen vessels ; and, by distillation, 
this delicious .sap is converted into arrack. If toddy is 
allowed to staiul it l>ccomes very good vinegar ; or, if 
impregnated with lime aud boiled, forms a description of 
coarse .sugar called jitqqnv, Tlio nuts, which are of an 
oval slnq^e, covered with a fibrous hu.sk, hang down from 
the top of the tree in clusters of a dozen or more together ; 
they have a thick kernel, of a whitish colour, which, when 
fresh, atTords a milky juice for preimring curries. The 
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kernel is, however, more generally converted into oil ; 
the process of which is simply by cutting the nuts into 
pieces and drying them in the sun (which are then called 
copfi^rnhs), and afterwards pressing them in a mill. The 
natives use this oil for anointing their hair, for culinary 
piiri>08es, for lamps, and for making soap. The refuse or 
dry substance which remains is called jxmjiio/c, and furnislies 
good food for poultry and pigs. The shells of the nut are 
fonned into goblets ” (^e have a small one, beautifully 
carved outside), “ ladles, and other domestic utensils ; and 
from the fibres or husks which envelop them, cordage of 
all bort-^, from tlie smallest rope t-o a ship's cable, is niami* 
fuctured. The trunk is of too spongy a nature to bo used 
III cabinet-work, but when the central pith is cleared away 
it forms excellent gutters for carrying off water. Tlio 
palmyra, which flourishes in great perfection, i>articularly 
ill the province of Jaffua, \h c«iually profitable as the cocoa- 
nut, and it is colebnitcd in a poem (in Tamul) an having 
(i’jhf Inuxlrt’d awl one diflerunt pur[)Oses to which it may 
h; applied.” 

T'he next tree mentioned by Knox is the ket- 

tiile : — 

” It groweth straight, but not so tall or big as the cocoa- 
nut tree ; the inside nothing but a whiU^ jiith. It yieldeth 
a sort of lifjuor, whicli they call tellegie ; it is rarely 
(cxeeedingly) sweet and pleasing to tlio palate, and os 
V'h'ilobome to the body, but no stronger tlian water : tliey 
take it down from the tree twice, and from some good 
treos thrice in a day.. An onlinary tree will yield some 
three, some four gjillons in a day, some more and some 
less, the which lupior tliey lioil and make a kind of brown 
sugar, called jaggory ; but, if they will uses their skill, they 
can make it as white os the second best sugar, and for any 
use it is but little inferior to ordinary sugar.” 
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With a little more skill, the Singhalese would, no 
doubt, manufacture as good sugar from the kettulc 
as the French from the beetroot. 

“ I shall mention but one tree more, as famous and 
highly set by as any of the rest, if not more, though it hew 
no fruit ; the benefit consisting chiefly in the holiness of 
it. This tree they call Bogauhah ; wo, the god-tree. It is 
very great and spreading ; the lejves always shake like an 
asp (aspen). They have a great veneration for these trees, 
worshipping them, upon a tradition that the Buddou, a 
great god among them, when ho was upon the earth, did 
use to sit under this kind of trees. There are many of 
these trees, which they plant all the land over, and have 
more care of than of any other. They pave round about 
thorn like a key (quay), sweep often under them to keep 
them clean ; they light Iami)s and set up their images 
under them ; and a stone table is placed under some of 
them to lay their sacrifices on. They sot them everywhere 
in town.s and highways, where any convenient places are; 
they serve also for shade to travellers. They will also set 
them in memorial of peraons deceased — to wit, there 
where their bodio.H were burnt. It is hold meritorious to 
phuit them ; wliich, they say, he that does shall die within 
a short while after, and go to heaven : but the oldest 
men only, that are nearest death in the course of nature, 
do plant them, and none else ; the younger sort desiring 
to live a little longer in this world before they go to the 
other.” 

The natives are well supplied witli medicinal 
herbs. Knox tells us that — 

“ The w'oods are their apothecaries' shops, where, with 
herbs, leaves, and tho rinds of trees, they make all their 
physio and plaisters, with which sometimes they will do 
notable cures." 
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And, in speaking of their flowers, he ssp^ 

“ They have great varieties, growing wild, for they plant 
them not : there are roses, red and white, scented like ours ; 
several sorts of sweet-smelling flowers, which the young 
men and women gather to tie in their hair to perfume 
them ; they tie up their hair in a bunch behmd, and enclose 
the flowers therein. 

“ There is one flower deserves to be mentioned, for the 
rarity and use of it ; they call it sindric-mal ; there are of 
them some of a raurry colour, and some white ; its nature 
is to open about four o’clock in the evening, and so con- 
tinueth open all night until the morning, when it closeth 
up itself till four o’clock again. Some will transplant 
them out of the woods into the gardens, to sen^e them 
instead of a clock when it is cloudy tliat they cannot see 
the sun.” 

Amongst the living creatures which Ceylon pro- 
tluccs, he enumerates — 

“ Clows, buffaloes, hogs, goats, deer, hares, dogs, jackals, 
ai>os, tigers, bears, elephants, with other wild beasts ; but 
there are no lioiis, wolves, horses, asses, or sheep ; while 
deer are in great abundance in the woods, and of several 
sorts, from the largeness of a cow or buffalo to the small- 
ness of a hare, for there is a creature in the island no 
bigger, but in every part rightly reserableth a deer; it is 
called momiuna, of colour grey, with white sjxjts.” 

There was one of these beautiful creatures, or one 
resembling them, in the Zoological Gardens — a 
species of gazelle, called the Cervus pygmacus. We 
heartily wish tliat our friends in the liegent s Park 
had also some of the animals which Knox saw in 
the collection belonging to the King of Kandy — a 

F 
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black tiger, a milk-white deer, an elephant spotted 
or speckled all the body over, which His A^jesty 
preferred to all the others in his possession, 

Knox saw a sort of beast they call gauvera, so 
much resembling a bull that he thought it one of 
that kind ; his back stands up with a sharp ridge, 
and all his four feet white up half his legs. He 
never saw but one, which was kept among the 
King's creatures. This was probably the Brahmin 
bull, which may also be seen in the Zoological 
Gardens. 

In describing different sorts of ants, he mentions 
a species called Coddia — ^large, and of an excellent 
bright black : — 

“ They dwell always in the ground ; and their usual practice 
is to be travelling in groat multitudes, but I do not know 
whore they are going nor what their business is i but they 
pass and ropass, some forwards and some backwards, in 
groat haste, seemingly as full of employment as people that 
pass along the streets. These ants will bite dos[>erately, 
as bad as if a man were burnt with a coal of 6re. But 
they are of a noble nature, for they will not begin, and you 
may stand by them if you do not tread upon them nor 
disturb them.’' 

The busy bee, which wo value os well for tlie 
honey extracted from its cell as for the moral drawn 
from its labours for our early imitation, is a victim 
to the barbarous appetite of the Singhalese. Knox 
tells us, that when they meet with any swarms 
lianging on a tree they will hold torches under to 
make them drop, and so catch them and cany them 
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home, which they boll and eat, and esteem excellent 
food. They also eat rats. 

In a little volume entitled * South Australia in 
1837,* the natives of that country are represented 
as being as nearly as possible omnivorous animals — 
eating everything which can be eaten. The author 
states, 

“ That their favourite food is the grub j and truly this is 
an article which ought not to be confined to the uncul* 
vated taste of savages. It is about five or six inches long, 
alK)ut half an inch in diameter, white or slightly inclined 
to a reddish brown, and is found in the gum or wattle 
trees. The natives eat it raw. I never could bring myself 
to taste this living marrow, but lightly fried it becomes a 
delicacy fit for the most educated palate. At one time in 
the year the natives come from the woods literally fattened 
up with this delicious food.” 

The Singhalese, however, contribute in their turn 
to the nourishment of u portion of the animal king- 
dom. Knox describes — 

” a sort of leaches of the nature of ours, only different in 
colour and bigness, for they are of a dark reddish colour 
like the skin of bacon, and as big as a gooee-quill; in 
length some two or three inches. At first, when they are 
young, they are no bigger than a horse-hair, so that they 
can scarce be seen. In dry weather none of them appear, 
but immediately upon the fall of rains the grass and woods 
are full of them. These leaches seixe upon the legs of 
travellers, who, going barefoot, according to the custom 
of that land, have them hanging upon their legs in multi- 
tudes, which suck their blood till their bellies are fiiU, 
and then drop off. They come in such quantities that 
the people cannot pull them off so fast as they crawl on : 

I 2 
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the blood runs pouring down their logs all the way they 
go, and it is no little smart neither ; so that they would 
willingly be without them if they could, especially those 
that have sores on their legs, for they all gather to the sore/' 

In describing their apes and monkeys, one sort is 
mentioned, — 

“ of which there is a great abundance, who, coming with 
such multitudes, do a great deal of mischief to the com 
tliat groweth in the woods, so that they are fain all the 
day long to keep watch to scare them out ; and so soon 
as they are gone to fray them away at one end of the field, 
others, who wait for such an opportunity, come skipping 
in at the otiior, and before they can turn, will fill both 
bellies and handsfull to carry away with them : and to 
stand all round to guard their fields is more than they 
can do. Thi.s sort of monkey have no beards; white faces, 
and long hair on the top of their heads, which parteth 
and hangoth down like a man’s. They call them rillowcs, 
Tlie Hc.sh of all these sorts of apes they account good 
to oat.” 

There is a huge spider, called deinoculo — very 
long, black, and Imliy, speckled and glistering. Its 
Ixxly as big as a inan’s list, with Icet proportionable. 
They aic very poisonous, and keep in hollow trees 
and holes. Men bitten with them will not die, but 
the pain will for some time put them out of their 
scnse.*<. 

After mentioning the minerals and other com- 
mixllties to be found in Ceylon, Kno.x observes, ‘‘all 
these things the land affords, and it might do it in 
greater quantity if the people were but laborious 
and industrious;” but he viudicates them, in a great 
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measure, on the ground of the oppression to which 
they arc subjected. 

Amongst the gems found in Ceylon are the ruby, 
the cat’s-eye, the jargon, the hyacinth, the sapphire, 
the topaz, the adamantine spar (or corundum), the 
chrysobcryl, the tourmaline (of a dark brown or 
yellow colour), and the amethyst. 

Tlic ruby and cat’s-eye are held in particular 
estimation. Among the King of Kandy’s jewels 
sold In London in 1820, a cat’s-eyc, measuring two 
inches in diameter, was sold for more than 400/. 

Dr. Gygax, a Swi.’^s mineralogist, who made a 
Ideological survey of the island in 1847, states, that 
so rich is the soil of many parts in precious atoms, 
tliat, despite of the explorations which Imve been 
curried on for so many centuries, there is still an in- 
cicdiblc quantity in v>an‘ragam.* Tliey consist chieily 
of the ruby, blue and yellow sapphire, chrysolxjryl, 
topaz, tourmaline, spinell, garnett, cinnamon-stone, 
:m<l opal. Amongst all these the projX)rtion of really 
Valuable stones is comparatively small ; still many arc 
t<t be found of great brilliancy and beauty. 

Great numbers of pci'sons of very indifferent cha- 
racter employ their whole time in searcliing and 
gjunbling for precious stones ; and the villagers are 
addicted to it to an excess which interferes preju- 
<licially with the cultivation of their paddy and 
other lands. 

• The colony to the PnrU Universal Kihibition of 1855 a Inri^c 
and vnluable collection of iU natural awl artificial prcsliKts; and 
amongst other things a sapphire (from S^atfragnm) vaU^ at 5000/. 
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It is estimated that from this district alone, ex- 
clusively of a large demand within the island, stones 
to the actual value of 4000/. or 5000/. are annually 
exported, of which government receives no share 
whatever. 

Sir G. Anderson rcpf>rtod tliat in the beginning 
of 1854 the colony was disturbed by its being re- 
ix)rtcd that gold liad been found in the washings of 
one of the rivers— the Malm Oya. An immediate 
nujvc was made to the river by various parties; 
after some days working it was found that the yield 
of gold was exceedingly trilling, and could never 
repay the labour and cost of working. He tuldcd, 
that, perhaps, from the want of eflicicnt and appro- 
priate moans, the fact of a suiriciency of the metal 
to answer as a sjx'eulative undertaking has not been 
ascertained. 

Wo have a ])rovcib that misfortmm never come 
singly, and how often are we pmctically reminded 
of this proverb— at one time by railway accidents 
following each other in rapid succession, at another 
time by great fires night after night — then a series 
ol‘ murders, or cases of |)oison, et id genun omne ! 

What shall we say of gold-findings in all quarters? 
Is it for gtKxl or for evil ; or, as we are inclined to 
think, will the one counierbulancc the other? 

In speaking of the inhabitants of the island, Knox 
quaintly observes : — 

Of these natives there be two sorts, wild and tame : I 
will begin with the former. For as in these woods there 
are wild beasts, so wild men also. The land of Bintan is 
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all covered with mighty woods, filled with abundance of 
deer : in this land are many of these wild men, they call 
them Vaddahs, dwelling near no other inhabitants ; they 
Bl>eak the Chingulay language : they kill deer, and diy the 
desh over the fire, and the people of the country come 
and buy it of them. Tliey never till any ground for com ; 
their food being only flesh ; they are very expert with their 
bows ; they have a little axe, which they stick in by their 
sides, to cut honey out of hollow trees. Some few, which 
are near inhabitants, have commerce with other people : 
they have no towns nor houses, only live by the waters 
under n tree, with some boughs cut and laid round about 
them, to give notice when any wild beasts come near, 
which they may hear by their mstlingand trampling upon 
them. .Many of these Iwibitations we saw when we fled 
througli the woods ; but, Qod bo praised! the Vaddahs 
gone,” 


Dr, Davy mentions the Veddahs — incidentally — 
as inhabiting a part of the di.strict of Blntennc, in 
which some hot springs arc .situated. He statc.s that 
lie hml not visited the springs, nor consequently 
“ the .savage Veddah.*’,” os he calls them, whom ho 
represents as using these springs as porridge-pots. 
“ They arc situated in the midst pf an immense 
jungle, in an extremely unwholesome country, 
inhabited only by wild animals, and by Ved- 
dahs almost as wild or, as Knox said, “ as in 
these woods there are wild beasts, so wild men 
also.” 

We are glad to find, in Sir William Colebrookc’s 
Keport, the epithet “ wild ” applied only to the 
country, and a milder term employed in speaking 
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of the natives. lie alludes to “ an anniml tribute 
of wax from the Weddas, an unsettled tribe inhabit- 
ing the \vild districts of the interior.” 

It is still more satisfactory to be enabled to state 
tlmt “ the hi^du'st autbority ” in Ceylon wjls assureil 
by most crt'dible and intelligent pers(»ns that there 
are lew Veddus in existence, kang more imaginary 
than real savages in any great number. This was 
very much our impression on reading the (‘xclama- 
tlon of the pious Knox -“(i(Kl b(' ]>raised ! the 
Vaddah*^ wen* gone.” . 

That excellont author proceeds thus in di'scrlbing 
the tame SlnghaleM* : — 

“ Ihit to conu* to the civjli/,e<l inli.il)itaiit'j, whom I am 
cliiolly to treat of, they are a )»co|iK‘ jiro[ici .uni \ety well 
favoured, i'cvond nil peojde lh.it J have seen m India, 
weaniij^ a elotli aliout their l(•lns, and a donhli t alter the 
Kiij^hsh f.ushion, with little hkirts hultoiuMl .it the waists 
and ^.'athefed at the .shoulders like a shut ; on tlnir head'- 
a red 'rums eap ; or it the} ha\e none, .umilh r ea)> of the 
fitsluon of their eoimtry, with a h.ind.sonie '^hoit hanjrer 
hy their side, and .1 knifo -.tiekino in their hosoni'-, on the 
ri;zht side. As lor the Women, their hal.it ns aw.ustcoatof 
white eaheo eo\e|ine their bodies, wroueht into tiouiishes 
with blue anti red, the cloth Ininemo l<ineer or shorter 
below their kiu-es aeeordiiio to their n'iaht\, a |.ieee of 
.silk tlun^ over their head.s, jewels m tlieir eiitv. ornanient.s 
about their necks, .md arms, and middles. They are m 
their jtait and behav lour very high, .state!} in their car- 
nage, after the Portugal manner, of whom I think they 
have learned.” 

Having rccci\ctl fi.nn Ceylon a set of figures 
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carved in wtxxi, and painted by a native artist, cx- 
hibltinjjf the costumes of his countrymen, we are 
pick'd with the faithful descriptions given by Knox. 

He recapitulates their chanicter brietly in these 
terms : — 

“ In sliurt, in carriage and boliaviour tliey are very grave 
and stately, like unto tho Portugals, in understanding 
(Unck and apprehensiNo, in design subtle and crafty, in 
di'i’oui-se courteous but full of flatteries, naturally inclined 
to tein|>erance Ijotb in meat and drink, but not to chastity, 
iie.d and provident in their faniilieH, coinineiiding good 
luisbanilry ; in their dispitsitions not passionate, neither 
hard to l>e rccouciled again when angry , in their proiniseM 
\ery unfaithful, a[ipro\ing lying in theinsrhes but nii.s- 
likiiig it 111 otheis; delighting in sloth, <lefeiiing labour 
till urgent necessity ci>nstiMin them, neat in a})parel, nice 
in eating, and not inueh given to slecj* 

“ Th(‘ natures of tiie inhahitants of the mountains and 
low lands are very diflerent , they of the low lands are 
kiinl, pitiful, ludpful, honest, and plain, compassionating 
strangers, which we found by our own cxpeiieiici* among 
them , tliev of tlu- uplands an- ill natunsl, false, unkind, 
though outwardlv fair and seemingly courti-ous, and of 
more comi»laisant carnage, speech, and better behaviour 
than the lovvlandcrs.” 

Knox oba'rvcs, tlmt there is plenty of cotton 
growing in tiieir own grounds, suHleient to niuki* 
them g<sH and strong cloth l<»r their own use, and 
aU' to sell to the jx^iple "f the uplands, where 
Cotton is not so plenty, il the people were but 
laborious and industrious; but that they are not. 

Tliis was said of them in Ibbl, and must be frtlll 
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said, in a certain measure, although the alleged cause 
of their former laziness, the oppression to which they 
were liable, no longer exists. But a tropical climate 
enervates the native as well as the European. Inac- 
tivity is more natural to the one than to the other, 
and the native looks calmly on what he considers 
unnecessary exertion, while the European wonders 
for a time at the want of alacrity in the native, until 
lie begins to feel the effect of the climate on his own 
frame, 

•• Like Nature letting down the springs of life," 

Bisilop Heber relates (in 1825), that he heartl a 
gentleman say, with reference to the idleness of the 
natives, 

“ Give a man a cocoa-lrco and ho will do nothing for 
his livelihood; ho aleeiia under its ahaile, or perhaps 
builds a hut of its branches, eats its nuts as they fall, 
drinks its juice, and smokes his life away.** 

But we have already shown the great value of a 
cocoa-tree, the 154th part of which was once adver- 
tisfsl for sale ; so that the proprietor of a whole tree 
is, in fact, one of the rich men of the country. 

It would lie very desirable, and happy for the 
native himself, if he were roused to a little more 
energy. 

The great annual importation of grain has been 
already noticed. The importation of cotton manu- 
facture for his use, chicily brought from the Indian 
continent, amounted in 1855 to 262,082f. in value ; 
and of this a consideiable portion was obtained from 
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our own possessions in India: cotton thread and 
twist to the value of 6312/., and cotton wool to the 
value of 13,633/., were likewise imported. 

There appear to be no regular manufactures in 
the island : the following are of very inferior de- 
scription, viz., between 300 and 400 looms in the 
western, and between 500 and 600 in the southern 
province, at which handkerchiefs, table-cloths, nap- 
kins, towels, sheets, sail-cloths, white coarse cloths, 
and cloths used for dress by the natives, are said to 
be manufactured; there are, besides, between 900 
and 1000 weavers’ Wms in the northern, and rather 
more tlian 600 in the eastern province. 

Our readers will be less surprised at the state of 
the manufactures at Ceylon on rcmling Knox’s ac- 
count of the weavers, though we cannot say whether 
they are the same sort of people at present. 

“Beside their trade, which is weaving cloth, they are 
astrologers, and tell the poo[)le good days and good seasons ; 
and at the birth of a child write for them an account of 
the day, time, and planet it was bom in and under. Tliey 
also beat drums and play on pi[)e8, and dance in the 
temples of their gods and at their sacrifices ; they eat and 
carry away all such victuals as are offered to their idols ; 
both which to do and take is accounted to belong to a 
people of a very low degree and quality. 'J'heso also will 
eat dead cows.'’ 

The depth of this latter degradation will be 
better understood by knowing tluit the worst word 
usetl by the Singhalese to Whites and Christians is to 
call them beef-eating slaves. We prefer our simple 
title of John BulL 
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But Knox describes a class of still lower degree, 
under the designation of beggars, who appear, how- 
ever, to be more like our gipsies and jugglers 
attending races and fairs : — 

“Tiiero is oua sort of people more, and they are the 
beggars ; who for their transgressions, as hereafter shall be 
shown, have by former kings been made se low and base 
that they can bo no lower or baser; and they must and 
do give such titles and respects to all other people as are 
duo from other peojde to kings and ]>rinces. 

“They go a-begging in whole troops, both men, women, 
and children, carrying both pots and pans, hens and 
chickens, and whatsoever they have in baskets hanging 
on a pole, at each end one, upon their shoulders. The 
women never cany anything ; but when they come to any 
house to beg, they dance and show tricks while the men 
beat drums ; they will turn bras.s basons on one of their 
fingers, twirling it round very swift, and wonderfully 
strange ; and they will to.s 8 up balls into the air, one after 
another, to the number of nine, and catch them as they 
tiUl; iui(l,iv.s fast *118 they do catch them, still they toss 
them up again ; so that there are always seven up in the 
air. Als<) they will take l)eads of several colours, and 
of one size, and put them into their mouths, and then 
take tliein, one hy out of their mouths again, each 
colours by themselves ; and with this behaviour, and the 
igh aud honourable title.s which they give, as to men, 
your honour and your majesty, end to women, queens, 
countesses, and to white men, white, of the royal blood, 
&c., they do beg for their living, and that with so much 
importunity, as if they had a patent for it from the king, 
and will not bo deniinl, pretending that it was so ordered 
and decre^ that by this very means they should be 
mamtomed. And thus they live, building small hovels in 
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remote places, highways, under trees; and all the land 
being, as it were, of necessity contributors towards their 
maintenance, these beggars live without labour, as well or 
better than the other sorts of people.” 

The reason assigned for their becoming so base 
and mean a people is, that 

“Their predecessors, from whom they sprang, were 
dodda vaddahs, which signifies huntei-s, to whom it did 
belong to catch and bring venison for the king’s table ; 
but instead of venison they brought man’s flesh, unknown, 
which the king, liking so w'ell, commanded to bi-iug him 
more of the same sort of venison. The' king’s' barber 
chanced to know what flesh it was, and discovered it to 
him, at which the king was so enraged that ho accounted 
death too good for them, and they were therefore reduced 
to tlie meanest state of existence. 

“ The barber’s information having boon the occasion of 
all this misery on this i>eoplo, they, in revenge thereof, 
abhor to eat what is dressed in the barber’s house oven to 
this day.” 

There are sundry castes prevailing in Ceylon ; the 
highest comprises the noblemen, who are frequently 
very poor, while those of lower castes are compara- 
tively wealthy ; but this is no dishonour, and the 
best men are employed in husbandry ; but it must 
be for themselves — working for hire being reckoned 
a degradation. The women of tliis caste wear cloth 
down to their heels, one end of wliich is flung over 
their shoulders to cover their breast j other women 
go without this upper covering. Wo heard once a 
curious story on this subject. During the progress 
in the island of one of our governors with his family. 
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the ladies were so shocked at seeing this apparent 
want of propriety, that they induced the governor 
to issue an order on the subject, which he did; but 
the prejudice of caste was so strong at that time that 
he was compelled to rescind the order, to prevent an 
outbreak. 

The several castes in Ceylon take their order, we 
believe, as follows ; — 1, Husbandmeh ; 2, fisher- 
men; 3, toddy-drawers; 4, goldsmiths; 5, black- 
smiths ; 6, braziers ; 7, cinnamon-poclcrs ; 8, washer- 
men; 9, barber^; 10, potters ; 11, tomtom beaters; 
12, astrologers; 13, jaggory-makers ; 14, lime- 
burners; 15, grass-cutters; 16, palankeen bearers; 
17, washers to cinnamon-peelers; 18, washers to 
low caste; 19, executioners; 20, mat-weavers; 21, 
outcasts. And Knox tells us, “ that no artificers 
ever change their trade, from generation to genera- 
tion ; but the son is the same as bis father, and the 
daughter marries only to those of the same craft ; 
and her portion is such tools as are of use and do 
belong unto their trade; though the father may 
give over and above what he plcaseth.” 

He remarks that, — 

“Thoir learning is but small, and it is no shame not to 
be able to read and write. Their books are only of their 
religion and of physic. Their chief arts are astronomy and 
mi^io. They use a language something differing from the 
vulgar tongue (like Latin to us), which their books are 
writ in ; they write on a tallipot-leaf with an iron bodkin, 
which makes an impression ” (this is still done even in 
some of the Wesleyan schools, when they cannot afford 
I»per and pens) ; “it is then rolled up like ribbon, and 
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somewhat resembles parchment. To write a book, they 
cut the tallipot-leaf into divers pieces, of an equal size and 
shape, eight inches, a foot, or a foot and a haJf long, and 
about three fingers broad, writing in them longways from 
the left hand to the right, as we do : they then take two 
pieces of board as a cover, to which are fastened two 
strings passing through every leaf, so that the leaves hang 
upon the strings like bills filed upon wire. 

“ There are some ancient writings engraven upon rocks 
which poseth all that see them. There are divers groat 
rocks in divers parts in Kandy Uda, and in the northern 
parts. These rooks are cut deep with great letters for the 
space of some yards, so deep that they may last to the 
world’s end : nobody can read them or make anything of 
them ; I have asked Malabars, Geniuses (Gentoos), as well 
as Chingulays and Moors, but none of them understood 
them : you walk over some of them. There is an ancient 
temple, Goddiladenni in Yattanour, stands by one place 
where there are some of these letters. They are probably 
in memorial of something, but of what we must leave to 
learned men to spend their conjectures,* 

“ ITiey have no clocks, hour-glasses, ^r sun-dials ; but 
the King has a kind of instrument to measure time. It is 
a copper dish, holding about a pint, with a very small hole 
in the bottom. This dish they set a swimming in an 
earthen pot of water, which leaks in at the bottom till the 
dish sinks, and that makes one pay (hour or part) ; it is 
then set empty again in the water by a man, who is kept 
on purpose to watch it. 

“ Persons of quality dying are burned with ceremony. 
The body is embalmed, and then placed either in a tree 
hollowed like a trough, or laid upon a bedstead, which is a 


* Some of the Htone iiucriptioRs are in an obaolete langnage, called 
}ldgara, and in a aquare or angular fonn of letten. 
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greater honour. This bedstead or hollowed tree is fastened 
with poles, and carried on men’s shoulders to the place of 
burning, which is some eminent place in the fields or high- 
ways. There they lay it upon a pile of wood some two or 
three feet high ; then they pile up more wood on the 
coq)8e. Over all they have a kind of canopy built, if he 
be a person of very high quality, covered at top, hung 
about with painted cloth and bunches of cocoa-nuts and 
green boughs, and so fire is put to it. After all is burnt 
to ashes, they sweep them together into the manner of a 
sugar-loaf, and hedge the place round from wild beasts 
breaking in, and they will sow herbs there.” 

Wc must now take leave of our good friend Eobert 
Knox, rejoicing tliat he escaped the honours of a 
funeral-pile, and returned to his native country, to 
give to the world so truthful and interesting an 
account of all he had seen and gone tlirough. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Early intercourse with Ceylon — Several allusions to the Island — 
Coin of Emperor Claudius — European Settlements in the Island — 
British Captures — The several Inhabitants — Ivelative advantages 
of the Ports of Colombo Galle and the Harbour of Trincomalee — 
Sir E. Tennent’s and Sir H. Ward'a views on that subject — 
Adam's Budge — Pridham’s account of General Monteith's opera- 
tions there — General descriptions of the Island, by Lord Valentia, 
Hugh Boyd, Cordiner, Bishop Heber’s Widow. 

Before we enter upon the present state of Ceylon 
and its progress under British dominion, wo lay 
before our readers some preliminary remarks, to- 
gethcr with general descriptions of tliat “Garden 
of India and “ Queen of Isles,” so ably portrayed 
by the authors whom we sliall quote, together with 
an account of some of the more remarkable places in 
the island, which we have gleaned from a highly 
creditable volume called the * Ceylon Gazetteer,' com- 
piled by a native of Ceylon, named Simon Casio 
Chitty, Modliar, and printed and published in 1834, 
at the Cotta Church Mission Press in that island. 

Cellarius, in his ‘ Gcographia Antiqua,’ remarks 
tliat, as the Macedonians did not reach the coasts 
beyond the Indus, all geographical knowledge is 
obscure in thsit quarter ; but that Arrian (who wrote 
the history of the Asiatic expedition of Alexander 
the Great, and a work on India), after mentioning 

G 
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certain “ emporia ’* (trading ports) which were to be 
praisied, says, 

“Sed laudatissima Taprobano videtur insula Ceilan esse 
in Sinu Oangetico.” 

Milton describes it, 

“ And utmost Indian isle Taprobane 
but his praise is confined to 

“Dusk faces \vith white silken turbans wreathed.” 

Ovid knew it only as seated on the Indian Ocean : 

“ Aut ubi Taprobanon Indica cingit aqua.” 

There seems to be no doubt, however, that much 
trafiic was carried on there by the Greeks and 
Komans, as well as by the surrounding countries. 
Pliny mentions the intercourse between Rome and 
Ceylon, in the reign of Claudius, to whom the King 
of that island sent an ombassy. 

It is a curious coincidence (if it be not something 
more) that a coin was ii)und in the island with that 
Kmjx^ror’s superscription. 

We are indebted (<)r this interesting flrct to the 
late Sir llardiiige Gilfard, who Wiis Chief-Justice of 
the island. He stated that in digging a grave for a 
native, in the neigh Iwurhood of Pantura, there were 
found within a foot of the suriace several pieces of 
silver, of which twenty-eight were brought to the 
collector ot revenue or customs, Mr. Deane. How 
many more there might have been Mr. Deane would 
seem not to have lx.'en able to discover. They did 
not appear to have been enclosed in anything, but 
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were found loose in the soil. They had been cleaned 
before they were brought to Mr. Deane, with a view 
to ascertain the quality of the metal, which, according 
to the report of the silversmiths, was of the standard 
of the Spanish dollar. 

Of these twenty -eight pieces, the most remarkable 
and the most legible was one of Tiberius Caisar, and 
bearing on the one side the head ol that Emperor, 
witli the letters following surrounding it — 

TI CAESAR DIVI AVG P' AVOV8TVS— Tiberius Cccsar Divi 
Augiisti filius Augustus, 

and on the reverse, a %urc of Victory seated, holding 
a palm branch, and the words 

PONTIF MAXIM— Pontifex Maximus. 

Tiberius Claudius was adopted by the Emperor 
Augustus, and on tliat occasion assumed the name of 
Tiberius Ciesar, and, on succeeding him A.i). 1.5 in 
the Empire, that of A ugustus. The oflice of Ponti fex 
^laximus was instituted by Numa, and it was held by 
himself and the succeeding Kings of’ Rome j during 
the Hepublic it was elective, and in the Instance of 
Julius Caesar, one of the earliest objects of bis am- 
bition, insomuch that he had staked his whole future 
fortune upon the issue of the election, to ensure 
which he bribed the people to an enonnous extent.. 
On his death it was obtained by l.cpidus, and upon 
the decease of Lepidus assumed by Augustus ; it 
was held by Tilxirius and all the sueweding em- 
perors, even those who were Christians, until the 
time of Gratian, who, acconling to the Greek Pagan 

0 2 
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Historian Zoeimus, refused it as inconsistent with 
his religion. It appears, however, on one of his 
coins, but not on those of any succeeding emperor. 
Gratian was slain in the year of Christ 383. 

The high estimation in which this office was held 
may be learnt from the words of a Roman writer, 
who describes the Pontifex Maximus as 

Judex atque arbiter rerum humanarum divinarumque. 

The weight of the coin was about 59 grains. By 
the common tables it appears that the Romans had a 
coin bearing a figure of Victory, and thence called 
Victoriatus (nummus), being a half denarius ; but 
this coin did not agree in weight with that ascribed 
to the Victoriatus, which was one-fourteenth of an 
ounce, or 34| grs., and in value 

By what means this coin (of which there seemed 
no reason to doubt the genuineness ) came into the 
island it is impossible to conjecture : it is just pos- 
sible that it might have been brought during the 
first intercourse mentioned by Pliny between Rome 
and Ceylon, in the reign of Claudius, who died 
A.D. 54 ; or it may have been part of the collection 
oi some Dutch gentleman curious in such matters ; 
one or two of the other pieces which escaped the 
opi‘ration of polishing would seem to warrant the 
belief that they had lain for a considerable time in 
the earth. 

On some of those auns appeared something which 
might be designed as a figure of the sun in a full 
circle, surrounded by a concentric periphery of rays ; 
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some were totally blank ; on four or five of them 
were traces of something like a branch of a tree, 
others had the appearance of the arrow-head letters 
of ancient Persia, and some the alphabetical cha- 
racters now in use in India. 

If these were old Persian coins, we would fain 
believe that neither they nor the Victoriatus ever 
belonged to the collection of a Dutch virtuoso, but 
are real mementoes of the early traffic carried on by 
ancient nations, and amongst them by the Romans 
and Persians. 

We subjoin sketches of the obverse and reverse 
sides of the Victoriatus. 


Sliver; 59 gHUni. 

Sirr also mentions that Roman medals of ancient 
date were* found in the year 1574, at Mantottc, in 
Ceylon. 

The island of Ceylon was ‘‘ laudatissima,” in the 
opinion of an officer who had just come from it, and was 
asked by the King of Portugal to give an account of 
it. “ It is an island whose surrounding seas are sown 
with pearls, whose woods are cinnamon, its moun- 
tains covered with rubies, its caverns full of crystal 
—in a word, the place which God ch^ for the 
terrestrial paradise.” The Singhalese believe in this 
latter assenion. It was from “ Adam's Peak that 
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“our grand parents,” as Milton calls them, took 
their last view of this Paradise before they were 
expelled from it; on the summit is the print of 
Adam’s lingering foot ; and there is “ Adam’s 
Bridge,” by which lie left the island, “ with loss of 
Eden,” to traverse “ the wide, wide world.” 

The good Bishop Hcber, in writing to his brother, 
says, “ Ceylon is a noble island in all natural riches, 
but 1 have seldom seen a country for which man 
has done so little.” Or, as he beautifully expresses 
it in his well-known Missionary Hymn, inscribed 
on our title-page — 

“ What, tho’ the spicy breezes 
Blow soft o’er Ceylon’s isle, 

Though every ]»rosi)ect pleases, 

And only man is vile.” 

The Portuguese were the first Europeans who esta- 
blished a regular intcreoursc with Ceylon, which they 
did in 1505 ; and Francis Xavier, who was designated 
the Apistle to the Indies, and was subsequently ca- 
nonized os a saint by the Jesuits, did his work here. 

At the end of 150 years the King of Kandy 
invited tlie Dutch to lielp him to expel the Portu- 
guese, and the latter having been driven from their 
several pists lost Colombo in 1656. The King of 
Kandy soon found he had now a worse enemy to 
d^al wth than belore. In 1761 the Dutch took 
possession of Kandy, but afterwards relinquished it. 
In 1796 tho British tcnik possession of the coasts of 
Ceylon, which was foniially ceded to this country at 
the peace of Amiens. 
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In 1803 the war between the British and the 
Kandyans broke out, in which the British troops 
were treacherously massacred, and a desultory war- 
fare was carried on till 1815, during which the 
Kandyans besieged Chilaw (on the west coast, to the 
north of Colombo), and afterwards made preparations 
to take Colombo. In the same year Sir Robert 
Brownrigg subjugated the Kandyans and captured 
the King, but for many years afterwards the Kandyan 
districts were treated on a separate looting from the 
rest of the island — a distinction which has now 
almost entirely ceased to exist. 

The Singhalese inhabit the interior districts, and 
the sea^oasts extending from the Koombookgam Aar, 
bounding Magampattoo, on the 6(3uth-castern C(xvst, 
to the nortliern limit of Chilaw, on the western 
coast. 

The character and habits of those on the coast, 
and in the interior, dllFer greatly ; the I’ormer, like 
the Malabars, assimilating themselves to the manners 
of the Europeans. 

They work iron in the provinces of Matura and 
Uwa, and are not wanting in the knowledge ol’ 
manufacturing the various kinds of implements used 
by them, such as guns, knives, swords, spears, arrows, 
mattocks, ploughshares, axes, carpenter’s tools, fas- 
tenings for houses and boat-building; cloth of a 
coarse texture is manufactured in the interior, and 
in some of the northern districts tablecloths, gowns, 
handkerchiefs, &c. 

The sacred compositions and classical writing of 
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their bards are either in Pali or Sanskrit They 
have, besides works on the Life and Doctrines of 
Buddha, many books, in verse and prose, on moral 
subjects, grammar, medicine, astronomy, and other 
branches of literature common to Eastern nations. 

The Malabars (or Tamils) occupy the northern 
and north-eastern parts of Ceylon, and came origin- 
ally from the coast of Coromandel as invaders. The 
Hindoo religion prevails amongst them, but they 
worship also Siva. 

Those resident at Colombo have approximated to 
Europeans in their costumes and in their domestic 
manners. Instead of sitting cross-legged on mats 
at their meals, they now use chairs and tables, and 
no longer eat out of the same dish. They fre- 
quently give entertainments, and so long ago as 
1833 they gave two fancy balls, one of which by 
Simon Ibxlrigo Chinuaiah, Modliar, wa.s attended 
by the then governor Sir K Wilmot Horton and 
family, and other great guests. 

They p^esess a complete version in Tamil verse 
of the Puranas, including the great heroic poem, the 
Maliablirata, reputed to have been composed between 
the years 1170 and 1180 before Christ, and intended, 
it is 8\ipposed, to commemorate wars which the 
Hindoos waged with tribes which they supplanted. 

They liave besides many original works on 
grammar, chemistry, and pharmacy, with treatises 
on astrology, magic, palmistry, and omens. 

With respect to the Singhalese, Pridham says, 
that with the exception of a few of the higher class, 
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who have stood forth prominently, and eagerly 
adopted the ideas and customs which seem to pertain 
to a similar class in every country, and serve to dis- 
connect them from the class below, to which alone 
we can look for a genuine development of the na- 
tional character, the Singhalese in general may be 
said to exhibit, with very slight qualifications, the 
same characteristics as were assigned to them by 
Knox in the seventeenth century, at what may bo 
comparatively considered a brilliant period of their 
history. 

The origin of the Moors in Ceylon has been 
traced by some to a colony of exiles banishctl from 
Arabia for pusillanimous conduct by Mohammed. 

In habits and customs they now resemble the 
Malabars, and speak only their language. Sir E. 
Tcnncnt thinks from certain peculiarities that they 
are of Persian rather than Arabic origin, llicy are 
Mahomedans, and no Moorman or Maliomcdan em- 
braces Christianity. 

The island of Ceylon is separated from Hindostan 
by the Gulf of Manaar, and was once probably 
adjoined to that extensive region, as is evidenced 
perhaps by the ridge of rocks and sand-banks named 
Adam’s Bridge. It is situated at the western en- 
trance of the Bay of Bengal, and the magnificent 
harbour of Trincomalce faces the Bay, and overlooks 
nearly the whole eastern coast of Hindostan, with 
Calcutta at the head of the Bay, India beyond the 
Ganges, and the Eastern Archipelago. 

It might have been expected that with so un- 
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bounded a prospect, and with such natural advan- 
tages, a maritime power like England could not have 
resisted the temptation to make Trincomalee its 
head-quarters at the island of Ceylon, as Colombo is 
an open roadstead, and only available for six months 
in the year, and Galle liarbour will require a great 
outlay before it can be rendered adequate for the 
reception of the large steamers which now resort to 
that part of the globe.* 

But Colombo and the west coast of the island gene- 
rally is remarkable for an equality of temperature 
and humidity of the air. The mean daily variation 
of the temperature is from 76® to 86^® Fahrenheit, 
and it is said that even in the full blaze of a meridian 
sun, Europeans find it pleasant, owing to the fresh sea- 
breezes, to walk and drive about in open carriages. 

Trincomalee has not so high a leputation for salu- 
brity and moderate temperature. The heat is ve^ 
oppressive; and the thennometer ranges fmm 74 J® 
to 01 J® throughout the year. Its insalubrity is partly 
attributable to tlie wild and uncultivated state of the 
country in its rear. 

There is a royal dockyard and arsenal there, to 
which our ships on the East India station resort for 
repair. 

The late Governor of Ceylon, Sir George An- 
derson, stated, that various plans for the improvement 
of the Galle harbour had been proposed, and that, 
if it is to continue to be used as an extensive resort 


• It U now » qaeition whether they will not coal at Trincomalee. 
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for large steamers, attention must be given to the 
subject ; but from what he saw when he visited the 
harbour, he apprehended that anything really effec- 
tive can only be accomplished at a large expense, 
and quite beyond the resources of the colony. 

An iron lighthouse at Gallc was completed in 
1848. It exhibits a clear and brilliant fixed light, 
which, thougli not very powerful, can be seen from 
a ship’s deck at a distance of fifteen miles. The 
height of the iron column, from its base to the 
gallery, is 68 feet, and the light is 7 feet above. 
The whole stands upon a roc'k 28 feet above the 
level of the sea, so that the height of the light above 
tlic sea is 103 feet. It has stood the test of the 
monsoons, and for its j)reservation it lias been 
covered with two coats of dark, anti-corrosive paint, 
and over that two coats of pure white outside 
and in.* 

In 1847, when Sir J. Emerson Tenncnt was ad- 
ministering the government of the island, he mooted 
the question of the sufficiency, accessibility, and 
safety of the present station at Point do Galle as 
compared with the unrivalled harbour and facilities 
of Trincoinalee. He remarked that the superiority 
of accommodation at the latter for ships of war, its 
convenience for expediting communications between 
the Admiralty and the naval force in the Eiustem 
seas, and its fine commercial situation fronting the 


* No light dues »re charged on Hblp# frequenting the porta of Galle 
or Colombo. 
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Bay of Bengal, and presenting a centre whence all 
the lines of postal communication might diverge, 
marked it strongly as the point towards which atten- 
tion must ultimately be directed with a view to 
these objects, in preference to tlie imperfect harbour 
of Point de Galle. For packets on their way to 
China, Trincoraalec would be an addition of twenty- 
four hours’ steaming ; but for the mails to Bengal 
and Miulras there would be a correspondent advance 
on their voyage in that direction. 

As regards the mercantile interests of the colony, 
Sir Emerson Tcnncnt felt little doubt that Trinco- 
raalec would eventually present advantages to the 
commerce and trade of the island infinitely superior 
to Colombo, where there is no hiu-boiir, and only an 
open roadstead, with imperfect holding ground, 
which is anything but (avoumbly regarded by ship- 
ping, both from its inconvenience and insecurity. 
The prod\iclng districts of the interior lie nearly 
midway between the two places, and the few miles 
of additional road to be traversed from Kandy to 
Trincomalee would be more than compensated by 
avoiding the three formidable mountain passes be- 
tween Kandy and Colombo. The principal obstacle, 
Sir E. Tcnncnt remarked, would naturally be the 
reluctance of the merchants to abandon their present 
buildings at Colombo and tmnsfer their establishments 
to Trincomalee. But there could be little doubt 
that the only consideration which ever influenced 
the Dutch to establish the seat of government at 
Colombo in preference to Trincomalee, when they 
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had their choice of both, was, that the cinnamon 
plantations, from which they chiefly derived their 
revenue, lie in the vicinity of Colombo, and it 
therefore became necessary to concentrate all their 
strength and vigilance there for the protection of 
their enforced monopoly. Colombo under the Dutch 
was a fortified factory rather than the seat of 
government. 

Sir E. Tennent stated that he felt it his duty to 
call attention to this subject, as it had already made 
way in the colony ; discussions had publicly taken 
place as to the propriety of directing the proposed 
railway from Kandy to Trin<x)mnlee instesid of to 
Colombo ; its superior advantages for the shipment 
of coflTee and produce of all kinds had been warmly 
canvassed ; and an official intimation had been made 
on behalf of a large body of planters to the north-east 
of Kandy that it was their intention in the next 
coftee season to transport their produce and try the 
exj)eriment of its shipment from Trincomalec. 

This scheme, we think, is not likely to be carried 
into cflfect ; the long-delayed project of a railway in 
the island is now under consideration, but it will 
probably run from Colombo to Kandy. Recent im- 
provements, however, in the roads, and the case 
with which the coffee crop of 1855 was conveyed to 
the coast, have made the principal planters and 
merchants hesitate with respect to the immediate 
necessity of a work which would occasion increased 
taxation, and materially affect the labour-market. 
It is contemplated to establish immediately an electric 
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tclegrapK between Colombo and Gallc ; and to em- 
ploy a screw-steamer to communicate monthly with 
the principal jx)rt3 of the island. 

A change in the scat of government is at all times 
a serious alFair, and it would be no trifling matter 
for the merchants and others to pack up not only 
their gcxxls, but tlieir houses and warehouses, &c,, 
and transfer themselves to another quarter. We 
arc inclined to think, however, that, formidable as 
all this movement would l)e, it is not, as Sir E. 
I’ennent remarked, the principal obstacle, that 
the real objection would be the loss of the pleasant 
climate of Colomlx) as compared with that of Trin- 
comalce. Were this not the case, the sooner the 
change could be made the k'tter, as it would be 
diflieult to name a finer harbour, or one mor<‘ advan- 
tageously situated — a harlxuir in which it hius bam 
remarked (by I'hilalethes, we think), that “ the 
whole navy of Great Britain might ride in safety 
whilst the east(Tn monS(X»n was tempesting the 
lU'ighlxnirlng sea, spreiwling terror through the Biiy 
f)f Bengal, and covering with wreck the shores of 
the tuljncent continent.” 

In a Minute on the eastern province Sir H. 
Waid states that he has a very strong impression 
that within no distant jicrlixl the importance of 
keeping ojh’u the communication with Trincomalec 
will make itself much more generally felt than it is 
at present. Ihe liailxuir is one of tlie llnest in the 
world, and the only harbour in Ceylon. The rc- 
cstublishment of steam communication with Aus- 
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tralia, or the establishment of a double line from 
Sue?:, will render it physically lm{X)ssible that the 
roadstead of Galle can long suffice I’or tlie increasing 
demands upon it; or that private companies will 
risk their magnificent vessels in a most insecure 
anchorage, lor the accommodation of a government 
which, at the cost of one of their vessels laid out 
upm its own roads, might run * a mail every 
twenty-ibur horn's between Kandy and Trlncomalec, 
and receive its correspondence in Colombo almost 
as RK)n as it does at present, the steamers being un- 
able to enter the harbour at Galle alter sunset, and 
consequently often losing twelve liours in landing 
their mails. 

Adam’s Bridge is about a quarter of a mile in 
breadth, and is entirely of sand, j)ai‘tly above itnd 
partly Ixdow water, and no rocky Ijottom to it lia.s 
been found to a <lepth of about thirty leet : at two or 
three miles fnan the bank, the sea on each side is 
about six fathoms deep. 

[n 18dG Geiiei-al Montcith was employed under 
the Bombay government to examine the Gulf of 
Manaar, and to cut a navigable channel through two 
great ledges of rock between the island of Bamis- 
seram and the opposite continent. 'J'here were not 
more than six or seven feet of water in the channel 
between the rf>cks, through which the small coasting 
vessels from one pint of India to the other vcntur(*d 
topossinsteadof having to circumnavigate the island 
of Ceylon with wind and tide against them. Brid- 
ham remarks tliat the 
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** geological siracture of the strait is curious. An im* 
mense congeries of rocks, many of them rising to the 
surface of the waves, obstructed the channel for 2960 feet, 
and between these, at high water, the small and venturous 
craft of the country threaded their tortuous and somewhat 
dangerous coarse. The northern extremity consists of 
coral and limestone, to which succeeds shingle, mixed with 
granite boulders, but not loose. This passed, a breadth 
of blue soft sandstone, mixed with lime and madrepore, 
succeeds. Then follows the great northen) reef, oomposed 
of hard red sandstone, and extending east and west almost 
in a right line. A broad belt of broken sandstone, inter- 
spersed with boulders of other substances, next succeeds, 
and the southern reef, consisting like the former, 
which it runs parallel, of hard red sandstone, follows. A 
bed of the same rock, but less indurated, then stretches 
southwards to the site of the great sand bank.” 

“Colonel Monteith located his gang of convicts at Ramis- 
seram, where he likewise erected barracks for the troops. 
A large diving-bell, five tons in weight, was sent him from 
Ceylon ; he purchased or constmcted a number of cata- 
marans, and with the least iwssiblo delay commenced 
operations. Groat energy and perseverance were exhibited 
by all parties, the sappers and convicts working almost 
continually in the water, diving, boring, and blasting. 
The most laborious work was removing the huge fragments 
of rock when they had been detached. This was effected 
by raising and swinging them to the sides of the cata- 
marans or large boats, by which they were carried away 
and dropped into the sea, with the view of forming a sort 
of breakwater on either side of the channel. At one time 
the explosion under water took place before the men could 
get out of the way, and on one occasion a large catamaj^n 
was overturned with six persons in it. Another time, 
when the fuse had been twenty minutes without exploding, 
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a diver was sent io withdraw the powder, but found the 
fire burning fiercely, and h^ scarcely effected his escape 
before immense fragments of rock were projected above 
water, and scattered with tremendous force on all sides. 

“ During the whole period in which oj^rations were car- 
ried on, however, few casualties occurred, while, owing to 
the excellent system of management pursued by General 
Monteith, and his humanity to those under his care, the 
deaths from sickness did not exceed those occurring in 
any ordinary service. At length a powerful steam-dredge 
was sent out from England, which carried away the loose 
rock at the rate of about 2000 cubic feet per day. Never- 
theless the channel has not yet been excavated to the 
depth required, having only 10 feet at low and 12 feet 
at high water, with a breadth varying from 90 to 160 
yards. Its edges are carefully marked by buoys. It may 
with truth, however, bo said, that the undertaking has 
succeeded, since not only do all the country craft use the 
channel, but the Calcutta steamers also. The * Nemesis ' 
and * Pluto * “came this way, on their return from China, 
and in coal alone effected a saving of 400/. But the most 
striking fllustration of the value of the Paumban channel 
is suppUed by the fact, that whereas before the works 
were undertaken the amount of tonnage that traversed 
the strait was from 20,000 to 23,000 tons a year, it 
has now increased to 140,000 in the same period, or 
six-fold.” 

The extreme length of the island of Ceylon is 
about 270 miles, and the extreme breadth about 
145, but the average breadth does not cxcccmI 100 
miles, giving a superficial area of alx)ut 27,000 
square miles. Towards the S(mth the i.sland is much 
broader than at the north, and in shajKJ it nearly 
resembles a ham. 

H 
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The central or Kandyan province is mountainous, 
and its general elevation is 2000 feet above the 
sea ; a district of about twelve miles in length and 
two or three in breadth is elevated 4000 feet. 
Adam’s Peak is 7379 feet,* and another peak, 
Naraana Cooli Candy, about 5548 feet high. The 
mountains are chiefly of granite and gneiss, but there 
is limestone at Jaffnapatam, and the whole island is 
encircled with sandstone rock. 

The north and west coast, from Point Pedro to 
Colomlx), is flat and indented with inlets from the 
sea. More rivers and streams from the mountains 
flow to this than to the eastern side of the island ; 
and this distribution of the waters added to the 
tropical rains clothes the western coast with that 
beautiful fresli and gi*ccn mantle which is so pleasing 
to those who first approach the island. 

Except t()Wards the south-west coast, the country 
lx5twccn the mountains and the sea is low and 
thickly wooded, and consequently unhealthy. But 
it is remarkable that in the Candian province a dis- 
trict once healthy becomes, without any apparent 
cause, pestilential, and then recovers itself 

IjOixI Valentia (who visited the island alxiut the 
year 1806) says a fragrant smell was perceptible 
at the distance of nine leagues. In the works of 
flugh Boyd, who went on an embassy from Lord 
Macartney to the King of Kandy, the country 


• Th« loRiwt ia Pedro-tallagalla, 8300. p. 110. 
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between Trincomalee and Negombo, os seen in 
coasting the island, is thus described : — 

“ The face of the country exhibits to the eye of taste a 
variety of landscapes at once beautiful and grand. With 
a good telescope you distinctly perceive the land in some 
parts rising gradually, in others abruptly from the shore ; 
everywhere clothed with verdure, interspersed with vil- 
lages, shaded by stately trees, divided into corn-fields, in 
many places enclosed by quickset hedges. Farther back 
in the country you behold plantations of coffee and whole 
woods of cinnamon, and various other aromatics, fre- 
quently overtopped by tho lofty tamarind and the palm, 
occasionally giving way to the majestic banyan, and inter- 
mixed throughout with trees bearing their fruit and 
blossom together. The eye at length loses sight of those 
woods on the acclivities of the stiipondous mountains, 
whose broken precipices, tufted with old trees, overlook 
tho plains, and whose shaggy tops tower above the clouds. 
It is scarce possible for the imagination to picture scenery 
more magnificent and deUghtful.” 

To this we may annex Cordiner’s description of 
the country traversed by him, and lying Ixitween 
Negombo and Colombo. 

“ The road commences through a deeply-shaded avenue 
equal in beauty and elegance to any combination which 
the vegetable kingdom is capable of exhibiting ; and the 
whole country displays the most magnificent and most 
luxuriant garden which a fertile imagination can picture. 
The jack, the bread-fruit, the jamboo, and the cashew 
tree, weave their spreading branches in an agreeable 
shade, amidst the stems of the areka and cocoa-nut. The 
black pepper and betel plants creep up the aides of the 

h2 
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lofty trunkfi ; coffee, cinnamon, and an immense variety 
of flowering shrubs, fill the intermediate spaces ; and the 
mass of chaniiing foliage is blended together with a 
degree of richness that beggars the powers of description. 
All the beautiful productions of the island are here con- 
centrated in one exuberant spot ; and, as Ceylon has 
been termed the garden of India, this province (Xegombo) 
may bo styled the herbarium of Ceylon. 

“The road from Jaelle to Uolumbo presents the same 
luxuriant aspect as the former stage. Cocoas, intermixed 
with other tree.s, appear flourishing in great perfection 
and ahundanco all tlio way. The country becomes popu- 
lous ; neat houses, with white walls and tiled tojw, are 
fre<iuent!y seen on each side, surrounded by numerous 
groups of children. The jack fmit, a principal article of 
the food uf the inhabitants, is said to po&se.ss an o.\tremely 
nourishing and prolific quality. While Nature seems here 
to have exerted all her powers to satisfy abundantly the 
wants of a .savage life, she has at the same time poured 
forth a richness of scenery capable of affording e.xquisite 
delight to the most cultivated mind.” 

Tills Is tlu* 1‘alr side of the picture, in which the 
Euro[K‘an is found availing himself of the beauties 
undlxnintles of a kind Providence; in other parts 
of the island the Kandyan Adam has .sadly neglected 
“ to dress and keep ” the garden of Eden in which 
ho has heim placed. 

But everylx^ly is delighted with Colombo, says 
a reviewer uf C'ordincr’s l)oc>k : — 

“ the variety of lull and dale, of woo<l and water ; the 
orchards and gardens, and groves of cocoa and Palmyra 
trees ; the pleasant villa.s scattered along the margin of 
an extensive lake ; the beautiful rides ; the cinnamon 
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gardens ” (covering upwards of 17,000 acres) ; “ and, above 
all, the temperate and healthy climate, unite in imparting 
a charm to this town which is* not felt in any other part 
of the eastern world. The mercury in Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer is said seldom to range more than 5“ in the day, 
and only 13” throughout the year, 80” being the highest, 
and 73” the lowest points in the scale at which it has in 
any season been observed. The markets are uncommonly 
well supplied with fowl, fish, grain, fruit, and vegetables ; 
in short, Avith every luxury as well as necessary of life,” 

The journal of the widow of Jllshop Hebor, who 
acconipanicd her husband Ironi Colombo to Kandy, 
is highly graphic, as the reader will see by the fol- 
lowing extracts : — 

“ About five miles from Colombo we crossed a bridge 
of boats over the river, which is here of some width ; 
this bridge, as well as the various rest-houses, and the 
whole line of road, was ornamented with palm- branches, 
fmit, flowers, &c.” (in honour of the bishop). “ The country 
for about 25 miles is flat and cultivated,* but the parts 
immediately adjoining the rood are covered with a mass 
of trees and shrubs, through which wo could only have 
an occasional view ; the richness of tho verdure, the 
variety of foliage, and the brilliancy of flowers, however, 
amply made up for the want of a more extensive prospect. 
At a rest-house called Veangoddo wo broakfastod ; it is 
an upper-roomed bungalow, with a deep verandah all 
around, and, though merely composed of pahu-branchos 
and leaves, very sufficiently durable. Hero, for tho first 
time since I left England, I saw honey in the comb ; it is 
found in the forest in great abundance, and is made by a 
small black bee. 

^'On leaving Veangodde tho country rises gradually, 
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and becomes more and more beautiful every mile. The 
hills in the interior are steep and lofty, and covered with 
verdure to their very summits. I more than once fancied 
they were crowned with ruins, from the singular effect 
produced by ijarasitical plants which grow in the wildest 
luxuriance, flinging their branches from one tree to 
another, each of which they in turn destroy, till they 
form themselves into the shai^es of arches, towers, and 
ruins of all kinds. Several of these creepers hod, I ob- 
served, stretched a solitary branch a distance of about a 
hundred yards, which had grown to the size of a man’s 
body, and assumed the appearance of twisted cords ; but 
although near the ground, was quite unsupported in its 
progress from the stem of one tree to its neighbour. 
’I'hese plants add so much to the beauty of the scenery 
that one eanily forgives the destruction they occasion. 
From the midst of this veitlure large masses of rock are 
occasionally projected ; but it is quite impossible to 
describe the scenery. I was occasionally reminded of the 
opening into the vale of Llangollen and the new road to 
Wynnstay, and I hardly knew to which to give the pre- 
ference. Ilere^ indeed, we miss the Doe, though there is 
a small river, now barely visible, which during the rains 
increases to a considerable size, and foams and tumbles 
over its rocky bed ; but the extent of the same kind of 
country i.s much greater ; the hills are higher, and the 
magnificence 6f the trees and general beauty of the foliage 
and flowers far surpass anything in my native land. 

‘^The new road from Colombo to Candy has been 
recently oixined by Sir E. Barnes, and, indeed, is not yet 
quite completed. It is a noble work, and has been exe- 
cuted with immense labour, as well from the nature of 
the country as the almost impenetrable jungle through 
which it [tosses. Captain Dawson was three months in 
tracing the line, and frequently gave up the work in 
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despair. He had often to creep along the beds of torrents * 
to enable him to make any progress through the mass of 
underwood with which the mountains are covered. The 
country is very unhealthy, and during the greater part 
of the year it is reckoned unsafe even to travel through it. 
Before the road was opened it was a work of six or seven 
days to go from Colombo to Candy ; it may now be done 
with ease, having relays of horses, in one, and the danger 
of sleeping by the way is avoided. The old road lay 
through the Seven Cories, a distance of 85 miles, through 
a tract more open but far more unhealthy. It is singular 
that it is not where the jungle is thickest that malaria 
most prevails, but the banks of rivers running swift and 
clear over a rocky bottom are more liable to fever than 
any other places.” 

May tills not be owing to the jungle giving out 
oxygen during the day, and absorbing the azote, 
wliich, ^ing reversed during the night, will also 
account for the danger of sleeping by the way, to 
which Mrs. Heber alludes? 

Having passed Warakapolc, about halfway from 
Colombo and Ootian Candy, she continues her nar- 
rative as follows ; — 

” For the latter part of the way we had to ascend a 
steep hill, amid mountain scenery of great magnificence ; 
the rocks on the summits of the highest had all the 
appearance of fortresses, and the deception was, in one 
instance, singularly heightened by the circumstance of one 
of the creepers I mentioned having thrown itself across 
a chasm just below the walls of the imaginary fortress, 
like a drawbridge. The vall^ between the hills are 
cultivated with rice ; and, indeed, it is in these moun- 
tainous regions, I am told, that thp greatest quantity is 
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grown, on account of the facilities they afford for irriga- 
tion. 'The fields in which it is sown are dammed up and 
form a succession of terraces, the plant in ehch perhaps 
being in a different stage of growth. Sometimes the 
water is conveyed for a mile or two along the side of a 
mountain, and it is let off from one terrace to another as 
the state of the grain requires it. The verdure of the 
young rice is particularly fine, and the fields are really a 
beautiful sight when surrounded by and contrasted with 
the magnificent mountain scenery. The island, however, 
does not produce rice enough for its own consumption, 
and a g^od deal is annually imported from Bengal,” 

Our readers will recollect the description given 
by Knox of the irrigation by terraces ; and the 
statement we have already made of the largo quantity 
of rice imported for consumption. 

“ I have observed that all the bridges on tiis road 
which are finished, are covered over and furnisned with 
benches, forming a kind of serai for the foot passenger ; a 
most humane plan in such a coiuitry as this. 

“ After piussing Ootian Candy, the carriages and horses 
haviiig been sent on to cross the river on rafts, we followed 
at a very early hour in palanquins, and, after passing it, 
mounted our horses to ride up a long and steep pass. 
The road, which miust have been constructed with immense 
labour, winds up the side of a moimtaio covered with 
thick jungle aud magnificent forest-trees ; among the latter 
the ebony-tree,. the iron and the thief trees were pointed 
out to us ; the former with a tall black slender stem 
spotted with white ; the iron-tree black and hard, as its 
name denotes ; and the last rising with a straight white 
stem to a great height, singularly contrasted with the 
deep verdure round it; it iKsars no branches till the veiy 
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top, when it throws out a few irregular stag-shaped 
boughs ; it is good for nothing but fuel. These woods 
swarm with monkeys of every sort. 

“ From this part of the road, Adam’s Peak, lying to the 
oast, is visible. About two-thirds of the way up the 
pass ” (which the Bishop’s party was riding up) called 
Kadooganarvon, we breakfasted in a spot of singular and 
romantic beauty. After breakfast we remounted, and pro- 
ceeded to the top of the pass, from whence the view 
towards Candy was superb. Three miles further wo again 
crossed a river in boats ; the scenery in this valley had lost 
much of its magnificent character, but it was very pretty, 
dr)', comparatively free from jungle, and cultivated, the river 
running over a bed of rock, and yet it is one of the most 
deadly spots in the neighbourhood during tho unhealthy 
season. Near this spot are tho Botanical Gardens, A 
distance of three miles brought us to Candy, surrounded 
by woody hills some two thousand feet high. The town is 
larger than I expected, the streets broad and handsome, 
though* at present only formed by native houses. On the 
occasion of the Bishop’s visit, tho plantain trees bearing 
fruit, with which the streets were lined, had been 
decorated with flags and flowers, giving the town a very 
gay appearance. 

“ The town of Candy is reckonetl healthy as well as 
the country for about a mile round, beyond which the 
Europeans seldom extend their drives ; tho river Malavi- 
gonga almost surrounds it, and the malaria, as 1 have 
before observed, is peculiarly felt on the shores of rivers, 

“ We took a very beautiful ride this ev|ping, setting out 
by the borders of a small lake near the centre of tho 
town ; which is said in a great measure to occasion its 
salubrity ; it was formed out of a morass by tho last king. 
A quarter of an- hour’s ride brought us to one of tho 
most magnificent and striking views which 1 ever beheld ; 
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an immense amphitheatre la/ before us, of which the 
boundaries were loft/ mountains of every form, covered 
more than half-way to their summits with foliage : Doom- 
berra Peak (its native name is Hoonisgirikandy) about 
6(XX) feet high, lay partly buried in clouds; the plain 
beneath us was like the most cultivated park scenery, 
with the river running over rocks through its centre; the 
only thing wanted to complete the picture, and which the 
eye sought in vain, was a vestige of human life ; nothing 
but an occasional Hindoo temple was to be seen in places 
where noblemen’s seats might well have stood. Native 
huts there doubtless were, for besides that the Candian 
district is populous, the cocoa-palm, of which a few clumps 
were seen, pointed them out: villages are universally 
marked by these trees, which are not elsewhere common 
in the provinces; but till one is close upon them, the 
huts are not to be distinguished from the surrounding 
jungle, so that the whole country looked like a glorious 
desert.” 
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CHAPTER V. 

Modern Kandy — Newera Ellla — Sirr’a and Pridham'a descriptions 
— Kadaganawa Pass — Colombo — Sirr’s join-ney in the “ Royal 
Mail ” from Galle to Colombo — Ruins and other remarkable ob- 
jects in the island — “ Pomparippoo” — “ Pollannaroowa ” — 
“ The Giant’s Tamarind ” in Putlmn — Saltpans — Monessaram — 
Katragam — Remarkable well at Nanakeery. 

In Kandy, as now modernized^ there are two prin- 
cipal strcets : the Colombo street running east and 
west, and dividing the towns into two nearly equal 
parts ; and the Trincomalce street running north and 
south, and at right angles with the other, A few 
more streets run parallel to these. 

Malabar street, in the cast, is a kind of suburb, 
and lias the further advantage of being in the 
vicinity of the lake. The principal bazaar is at the 
intersection of Colombo and Trincomalce streets, and 
there are several boutique$ in and about the town ; 
the bazaar equals that of Colombo. 

The Pavilion at the north-east end of the town is 
the finest structure in Ceylon, and rivals in outward 
appearance the merchant palaces in the vicinity of 
Calcutta. At the west of the town is the Major- 
General's residence, a large and commodious house 
standing upon a hill, in the range forming the western 
boundary of the town ; half-way down the hill is 
the Royal Cemetery, containmg the bodies or ashes 
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of kings and heroes lor many generations deposited 
there; it has a number of plain tombstones, with 
Singhalese inscriptions and a small temple within its 
walls. Beyond the cemetery arc several officers’ 
(piartcrs, the parade-ground, and principal European 
cantonment. 

The Palace and buildings connected with it, which 
belonged to the King of Kandy’s court, are appro- 
priated for public offices, and the hall of audience^ is 
used as a court of justice on common days, and as a 
church on Sundays ; some handsomely carved pillars 
extend the whole length on each side. 

The Library, a mcxlern building, consists of two 
very line rooms opening on a veranda. It is situated 
near the bridge, which divides the parade-ground 
from the appraich to Malabar street, and stands 
up<»n pillars erected in the lake by order of the late 
king as the foundation of a set of baths. 

There is also a spacious jail, a hospital, the castle 
Iximvck, on Castle-hill, in the range Ibnning the 
soutliern boundary of the town; government houses 
occupied by military olRcers, the native lines and 
tpiarters for the native officers. In Trincomalec 
street, opptsitc the Pavilion, an hotel was established 
in 1832 with good accommodation for “man and 
Uaist.” 

There arc sixteen temples, four belonging to the 
Hind(X)S and twelve to the Budliists. The principal 
of the latter is the Dalada Maligawa, close to the 
Hall of Audience, containing the relic of Budha (his 
right canine tooth). 
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The lake of Kandy lies between high liills, and, 
"unning along them, forms the southern boundary 
of the town. It is about three-quarters of a inih‘ in 
length and 150 yards in breadth, the latter varying, 
as the banks do not run panillcl all the way. The 
road round the lake is 2 1 miles, and is a pleasivnt 
morning and evening resort for air and exercise. 
A bridle and foot road winds along the sides of 
tliQ hills at the back of the Pavilion, presenting 
magnificent views of the surrounding country, par- 
ticularly Doombera. 

The river Mahavilla Ganga flows about lour 
miles from the tfjwn, over which the fine bridge, 
which has been already mentioned, is thrown at 
Peradenia, on the road to Colombo. Another 
tempting spot, on the same road, for p]uropcans, is 
Newera Ellia ; it was chosen by 8ir K. Barnes in 
1828 as a convalescent station, and he built a house 
there, and others followed his example (limestone 
liavlng been fortunately discovered in the neighlxnir- 
luxd) ; it is 6000 feet above the level of the sea. The 
temperature of ^he air never apj)roaches to what is 
called tropical heat; and though the wdd is at times 
Fufficient to pnxluce ice, the piercing wind sometimes 
felt in England is never known there; the annual 
nmgc of the thermomeU^r is from 35^° to SOJ®. All 
descriptions of English vegetables, Iruits, and flowers 
are cidtivatcd here. There arc numerous springs and 
wells of pure water; clialybcate springs also, and 
game in the neighbourhood. By taking the mail ttoach 
from Colombo to Kandy, a passenger may proceed 
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IVntu till' Littrr place to Ncwcra Ellia by a carriage- 
road of 17 mile.'' ill a yfnitli-ca^tcrn direction, 
d’lic ll)llo\viiig is Sin s description oftbls locality 

‘‘TIh; rtf tlie scL'iicry around Non era Kllia can 

only ho ('(juallod hy that of Snowdon, as it w enciivlod on 
(•\(‘ry suit' to oraooy mountains, amongst wliicli is tlie 
lul'tu'st mountain in Ceylon, rodro-tallagalla, whose tower- 
ing pi ak iiM's Sdou ft'ct above t)ie level of the oceiui. 

“ Th(' plain I -I dotted over with whitewashed residences, 
rce.dling ni.m v honn rei'ollections, for on the roof of every 
dwelling ate to In- seoii eluinneys ; the cool and bracing 
.itino-'plirir not Diily n-ndfring tires ple.usant morning aiul 
iweiiiiig, hilt I auMiig thoin to he ahsohitely ni'ccssary.” 

“Xntliing .ihoiit Xiovora Kllia tolls of the tropies ; the 
brat mg air eiiahhiig Knropean-. to walk out at any hour 
ot the day, the ineiital and hodil} faculties soon regain 
their lost vigour, the fiauie is invigorated, the ]ia[led 
appetite recovers its toiie, aiid speedily the liollow sallow 
elu'ek t'eeoiiies muiided and assumes health's roseate hue ; 
maiiv a desponding invalid, whose large family and slender 
means foih.ido ntuin to his native land, has reason to 
lilc'.s the dav this saiialoriuin was discovered. 

”1 lie heaiities of veiretatioii iihso bear a familiar aspect, 
as the eve is gladdened witli tloral gifts that a[»peitaiii 
espeiM.ilIv to the leinpeiale zone, .such .is rhododendrons, 
tlie white guelder, damask, and pink rosc-treos, violets, 
sweet jiiM'-, aeai i.i iVach, apple, and pi-ar trees, w if h nearly 
every fruit and vegetable that are produced or consumed 
l>y lu, can he met with iii the iraiuediato neighbourhood ; 
and all this is lound «u the summit of a mountain seven 
degrees Irom the eipiator, where occasionally the thormo- 
nietor has tallen below 2^*^, and where ice half an inch in 
tluekness I-, sometmu's found in the morning. 

“Iho lowiiul Nevvera Ellia stands upon a plain 6300 
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feet above the level of the sea, and from this tablo-laml 
mountains rise in various directions, divci-sified with 
gentle slopes and undulations over which are scattered 
various residences. Perpetual cascades burst from tlio 
sides of the neighbnuring mountains, and pure rapid 
streams of wholesome water wind througli the valle}s, 
and much valuable timber clothes the hills ; and for an 
extent of several miles well watered ami alternate plains, 
hills, and dales give the surrounding scenery the apiiearance 
of a natural park. A church has been built near the 
Governor's house, and there are also residences belongiag 
to the Bishop, Commander of the Forces, Colonial 
Secretary, and other government officers. 

“ A dctaeliment of troops is always at Newera Elba and 
their barracks, liospital, A'c, are excellent. Througliout 
the district, from Xoviuiiber to the end of April the 
tliermometer seldom rises above Fahrenheit, and 
altlioiigh frosts are not unfrequent during the mglit, snow 
is unheard of. tlie tempeniture of the winter months 
resembles tlie bracing atmosiihero of a fine October in 
England, and the summer months combine the genial 
warmth of August with the beneficial showers of April ; 
in short the opjtressivo atmosphere of the tropics is 
unknown at Newera Elba. 

“The soil varies as in Great Britain from the rich 
brown to the black loam, and all English produce suicee<ls 
in a most luxuriant manner, although Intlierto the farmiiig 
has been almo.st entirily iii the hands of the native.s, who, 
notwithstanding th»*ir ignorance of the sni'ject, lia\e 
amaa.scd large sums from tlie cultivation of [mtatoes, 
carrot.s, turn 1J1S. and other vegetables; their farming ex- 
periments not extending beyond these simple cmleiivours. 
Many gentlemen for their amusement have planterl English 
grass, clover, wheat, oats, barley, beans, pea-s, and liavo 
found green crops of every description thrive and }ield in 
tliQ most extraordinary manner. 
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* Carriage-roads and paths have been constructed around 
and through the plain, which branch off into the surround- 
ing valleys and wind round the mountain’s base ; and a 
footway has been constructed that leads to the cloud- 
capped cresW^f Pedro-talla-Galla. 

“ The ascent of the mountain is remarkably steep and 
fatiguing ; nevertheless, we have known ladies attempt and 
accomplish this hazardous journey, and have been well 
rewarded for their exertion by the sublime scenery that 
surrounds ‘Mat wove rock,’ the altitude of which, as 
w# have previously remarked, is 8300 feet above the sea. 
The richest and most luxurious parts of Ceylon, namely 
Upper and Lower Ouva, are seen in the distance, and in 
the background towers Samenella, or Adam’s Peak, clothed 
in jierpetual verdure ; whilst the projecting mass of the 
nearer mountains is distinctly visible, whose bold sides 
are clad with impervious forestand dense underwood.” 

Pridlmin remarks : — 

“ Hero is a country equal to the county of Lincoln in 
extent, blessed with an equally temperate but far more 
salubrious climate, watered by perennial streams, adapted 
in nearly every direction for the growth of European 
grains, now at a great exixmse imported, and generally for 
European gifwse.s, where the useless andropogon now revels 
in wild luxuriance, within actual sight of markets with no 
ordinary demand— markets such as three-fourths of the 
British Colonies are unable to enjoy, and then only at a 
considerable disadvantage ; and yet this comitry, far too 
chilly for the children of the sun, has for years been 
sighing in its loneliness, for the stalwart sons of the west 
to lay oixjn its untold riches, and bear them as a hecatomb 
to the shrine of civilization.” 

On approaching Kandy there is a grand pass, which 
is graphically described by Sirr:— 
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“We believe the road that winds round Kadaganawa 
Pass can be compared to nothing of the same construction 
in modem times, save the Simplon. 

“ A series of views, of the most magnificent and varied 
character, open forth as tho mountain is aaoended; on 
either side appear cultivated lands, bounded by dense 
forests and rocks, whilst the clearness of the atmosphere 
enables the traveller to see the undulating lowlands 
stretching far into the distance. As the steep sides of 
tho mountain are climbed, ravines and fissures are wound 
round, and often a perpendicular mountain rears its lofty 
crest on one side, and descends in the same manner on 
the op|)Osito. Soq^etimes a brawling waterfall apix^ars 
over the traveller’s head, as if threatening instant annihi- 
lation by hurling him into the deep abyss below ; then 
tho road will become so narrow, that there appears *to bo 
scarcely room for the vdhiclo to stand on, and the strongest 
nerves may bo shaken, as tho eye glances below at tho 
steep precipice down which some crumbling earth is 
rolling, loosened by the coach-wheels. To this circum- 
scribed path, upon turning the next angle, succeeds a wide 
road and view of tho surrounding country, terminated by 
the Blue Mountains in the distance, whose towering heads 
blend with the azure sky, Adam's Peak rearing his lofty 
head above his fellows. Tho combination of sublime and 
beautifiil scenery brought under notice during tho ascent 
of the Kadaganawa Pass is nearly incredible ; roaring tor- 
rents dashing down frightful abysses, from whoso sides 
spring enormous trees, and at whose base are lands teeming 
'with grain. Terrific chasms, and overhanging masses of 
rock, where bright-coloured flowering shrubs have taken 
root, rapidly succeed each other ; and when the summit 
of the mountain is attained, and the boundless extent and 
beauty of the prospect fully perceptible, many beholdem 
of this magnificent scene cannot find utterance to express 

1 
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their sense of the might, majesty, and glory of the Al- 
mighty's works, and the humiliating feeling of their own 
littleness. 

“ The freshness of the atmosphere, and the splendour 
of the scenery, are admitted by all, and extolled by num- 
berless Europeans who have ascended the Kadaganawa 
Pass. 

“ A column of noble design and just proportions is 
placed on the summit of the mountain, erected in honour 
of him who planned the Kadaganawa Pass.” , 

Colombo, the present capital of Ceylon, is situated 
on the south-west coast. The fort is built on a penin- 
sula projecting into the sea, and measures a mile and 
a quarter in circumference ; it is mountwl with 300 
cannon. At the back of the fort there is an extensive 
lake of fresh water, which is connected by canals with 
the Mutwal, or Kalany Gan^m, river, and by means of 
a lock the inland navigation is carried through the 
fort to the sea. There is a small peninsula in the lake 
well sluuled with trees, and having the lx*nefit of 
the sea breezes ; a light stone bridge communicates 
with the town and fort, and boats ply on the lake. 

The plan of the town is regular, being divided 
into four quarters by two great streets intersecting 
each other, with several other streets crossing each 
other. I’he liouses are of stone, clay, and lime, 
seldom above one story high, with Venetian blinds, 
and a W(xxlen verandah in front; the government 
house is a handsome building of two stories, and has 
lately undergone a thorough repair. 

The church erected by the Dutch in 1746, called 
the Wolfcndhal Church, stands on a hill in tlie 
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centre of the town; it is a lofty building in the 
form of a cross ; it now belongs to the Prosbytcriaiis. 

The population of Colombo is us motley as that of 
Gibraltar. It is composed of Europeans, Burghers 
(Dutch), Malabars, Singhalese, Moors, Malays, Chi- 
nese, Parsecs, Caifres, and Pattanys, and, though last 
not least, British rcd-coats and Ceylon Rifle-greens. 

Sirr gives a lively description of the town, and of 
its inliabitants : — 

“ About half-past five o’clock, the Galle Face, or Hyde 
Park of Colombo, begins to wear an animated apj>earance, 
there being many vehicles and horses in motion, although 
the majority of the fair occupants of carriages and saddles 
are alike listless in demeanour, and the eye of the stranger 
seeks, and seeks in vain, for the clear complexion, roseate 
hue of cheek and lip, vivacious expressive countenance, 
and sparkling eyes, which are so pleasingly characteristic 
of Albion’s daughters. Every description of conveyance 
is to be seen driving round the Gallo Face, from the Long- 
Acro built carriage of the Governor, the dashing phaeton 
of the wealthy merchant, the unassuming gig, the country- 
built palanqueen, and the humble bandy. The horses 
that draw these vehicles are invariably attended by their 
keepers (grooms being called hor8ekeej)er8 in Ceylon), who 
run by the side of the conveyance when a gentleman or 
coachman drives ; at other times they lead the animal, 
accommodating their pace to that of the horse. These 
men wear a sort of livery, their turbans and loose clothing 
being composed of bright tinted or white calico, the 
colours varying according to the taste or fancy of their 
employer, and many of their costumes are both pleasing 
and picturesque, adding materially to the stmngeneu of the 
scene. The view from and of the Galle Face is al»olutely 

I 2 
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entrancing to the lover of nature, for, cast the eyes where 
you will, the gaze is involuntarily arrested by the extreme 
beauty of the surrounding scenery. There lies the bound- 
less ocean, with a ship in full sail gliding over its undulat- 
ing surface, the canoes of the natives lightly floating on 
and skimming over its waters, whilst the waves, curvetting 
and rolling, dash in a shower of white foam on to the 
shore. Bordering the beach i.s the carriage-drive, which 
encompasses greensward, whereon high-bred Arab horses 
are bounding and prancing in the full enjoyment of exu- 
berant health and existence. On the opposite side is the 
Race-coui-so, over whose variegated turf the steeds are 
caracoling in high glee, whilst the carriage-drive that 
divides the Race-course from the greensward, is thronged 
with carriages of every shape and description, principally, 
if not entirely, occupied by Europeans ; the fantastically- 
clad Eastern attendants running at the horses’ heads or 
at the side of the vehicle. 

“ At tho back of the Race-oourso flows the Lake of 
Colombo, the banks being studded with drooping palms, 
whoso branches overshadow the clear waters, on which 
float tho pink lotu.s and white lilly, whilst a bungalow', 
tho verandah of which is overgrown with graceful creepei’s, 
tho grounds l)elonging to it being fille<i with gorgeous- 
coloured flowering shnibs, completes the vista of loveliness 
on that side. Looking from the bungalow, with nought to 
imjiedo the view, save the stand on the Race-course, you 
can distinctly see the grey time-mossed ramparts of the 
fort of Colombo. 

“ After sunset the sea breezes become most refreshing, 
and, as they are wafted across the waters, their delicious 
coolness invigorates the wearied frame, exhausted by the 
depressing heat of the atmosphere during the day. The 
equestrians now seem to be more at their ease, tho gentle- 
men indulging in occasional vigorous gallops, the ladies 
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putting their steeds ihto a gentle canter ; the inmates of 
the carriages appear to be somewhat less listless, and will 
gaze around, or enter into conversation with some degree 
of animation ; possibly a cavalier will arrest the horse’s 
progress to salaam liis fair owner, and retail or inquire the 
last on-dits as he leans on the carriage-door. 

“ In the same ratio as Europeans enjoy the cool breezes, 
so do the Asiatics dishke them, and frequently the horse- 
keepers will cast an imploring look into the vehicle, 
giving a slight shiver, their countenances cleoi’ly implying 
‘ this may be sport to you, but ’tis death to us.* 

“ When night has thrown her sable mantle o’er the 
earth, myriads of fire-flies hover over the lake, clouds of 
them flitting about in the air, then alighting on the waving 
leaves of the palms, causing the foliage to appear illu- 
minated. Some few will settle on the floating leaves of 
the lotus, two or three will creep into the flower, sparkling 
like brilliants, then more of those luminous insects will 
alight on other atpiatic plants, and the waters will glisten 
with a million minute specks of light. Innumerable will 
wing their flight upw’ards, until the air appears replete 
with a shower of the moon’s beams. l^Iany will then 
.settle, po.s.sibly on a tall banana, the outline of the gigantic 
graceful leaves being distinctly defined by the dazzling 
specks of fire upon them. Nothing can be imagined more 
exquisitely lovely than this varied natural panorama ; and 
although in the mountainous parts of the island the face 
of nature may assume a subliraer aspect, never does she 
wear a more pleasing, characteristic, and truly Oriental 
one, than ip the vicinity of the Galle Face of Colomlx).” 

Sin* had travelled by tlic “ Royal Mail ” fiom 
Galle, a distance of 70 miles pcrlbnned in alx>ut 
eleven hours, and gives an amusing acc^junt of 
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the “Royal Mail” and of his impressions on the 
road: — 

“ The Royal Afails in Ceylon are placed upon four wheels, 
and look like— what ? nothing to be seen in Europe now ; 
but the vehicles have a slight affinity with, and bear a 
faint resemblance to the lower half of an antiquated 
English stage-coach, cutting off the upper half, and de- 
taching the doors. The seat for the driver is attached to^ 
the coach, so that his back and those of the passengers 
on the front seat touch. The roof is made of leather, 
painted white and varnished, lined with cotton, and sup- 
jKirtcd by four slender iron rods, which shake with every 
jolt of the coach. To this roof leathern curtains are hung, 
which can be either drawn to protect the passengers from 
the sun and ram, or rolled up to admit a free passage to 
the air. The roof of this antediluvian production projects 
over the dnving-scat, thus c«)vering seven persons: viz. the 
passengers in the body of the conveyance, the driver and 
whoever may be seated at his side, and the horsekeeper, 
who indiscriminately perches himself on the top of the 
luggage, stands on tho fixed protruding iron step, or clings 
to any part of the vehicle most convenient to seize hold of. 
Picture tliis machine badly jminted, lined with leather 
filthily dirty and worn into holes, from which tho stuffing, 
made from cocoa-nut fibre, starts forth. Put this on a 
carriage with four wheels of various coloui’s, with two 
horses badly fed and worse grooraetl, caparisoned with 
worse liamoss, the buckles and .straps of which are replaced 
w’itli fragments of coir- rope, and you >vill have some 
remote idea of the Royal Mails in the island of Ceylon.” 

“ Along tho coast, almost close to tho sea, the screw- 
pine (Pondamus), flourishes in extreme luxuriance, and as 
the whole shore is planted with cocoa-nut trees, which 
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droop over the road, the lover of nature pursues his way 
with feelings of intense gratification, especially when he 
gazes ujwn the waving palms over his head, then uik)u 
the blue ocean, upon whose surface the sun’s young beams 
are reflected. The prospect is so exquisitely lovely, that 
it appears more like enchantment, or a dream of fairy- 
land, than sober reality. Upon reaching Gindiira, the 
coach is placed in a boat and ferried across the river, and 
this spot is also a scene of surpassing beauty. On the 
bosom of the tranquil stream floats the pink lotus, the 
tulip-shaped flow'er being enshrined amongst the broad 
green leaves: areca palms (jircca catrchii) waving over 
and drooping into the river, and here and there a flower- 
ing shrub of gorgeous hue, intermixed among the stately 
trees clothed in their vesture of brilliant green. 

“ Within a short distance of the opposite side of the 
ferry, the constantly-varying panorama of nature becomes, 
if possible, still more enchanting : the boundless ocean, 
with its ever-changing hues on one side, its white Bi)ray 
dashing over the rocks, with the dense groves of noble 
trees on the other, arc alike sublimely beautiful. Cocoa- 
nut trees planted on either side of the roail, Iwnd towards 
each other, forming a shady avenue, through which the 
coach passes. 

« Occasionally young plantations of palms, the loaves 
spreading out thickly in an irregular fan -like form from 
the root, will greet the eye, contrasting finely with the 
older trees, whose slender naked tall trunks are surmounted 
by a crown-like diadem of leaves. 

« The noble stream, the Kalloo Ganga, has yet to be 
crossed, and again the ferry-boat is freighted with the 
royal mail and its cargo. The river divides Caltura 
from Pantura, the foimer place being celebrated for its 
pure water and salubrity, and, before the discovery of 
Newera EUia, was regarded as the sanatorium of Ceylon. 
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The scenery about Caltura is lovely in the eitreme 
(almost equalling that around Galle, though of a less bold 
and imposing character), the banks of the river being 
wooded down to the water’s edge with stately palms, 
noble bread-fruit, tamarind and jack trees. Scattered 
between these majestic specimens of vegetation is the 
l>omegrauate tree, with its bright scarlet flowers, the 
cinnamon-laurel, with its delicate white blossom, and 
the tuberose shrub, loading the atmosphere with the 
fragrant aroma of their flowers. On the j)ellucid rippling 
watere float luxuriant aquatic plants, the numerous white 
water-lilies and pink lotuses being entwined with a small 
cree[)er, the elegant blossom of which resembles our own 
‘ Forget-me-not ’ in size and colour. 

“ h’rom Caltura to Colombo the hand of nature and of art 
apiwar to combine to make the vista as glorious as it is 
possible to conceive ; the di.siant view of lofty mountains, 
and rich groves of trees, and palm-shaded bungalows, 
situated in the midst of cultivated gardens, radiant with 
the gorgeous lines of the tropical flowers.” 

Having given a geneml description of the appear- 
ance of the island and of its two eapitals— Kandy 
and Colotulx), we will conduct our reatlers to some 
of tlic ruins and other roinarkablc objects to be seen 
there. We have alrciuly, in a Ibrnier part of this 
volume, mentioned the ruins of Anuradapoora, in the 
northern [)r(»vinee. In the same province, at Pompa- 
rippoo, there are ruins of many ancient buildings, 
and also of a very large tank called Bawallc Kolam 
(Padiwcl Colum) which indicate tliat this part of the 
country, at present overgrown with jungle, was for- 
merly well populated and in a most flourishing con- 
dition. There is also a river named Pomparippoo, 
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but which the Singhalese call Kalawa Oya, probably 
from its passing through the tank of tliat name. 
The remains . of a stone bridge, built over this river 
by the King Malia Sen upwards of 1500 years ago, 
were discovered by Captain Forbes in his journey 
from Komcgallc to Anuradapoora in 1826, of which 
the following is an account : — 

“ Near where we crossed the Kalawa Oya, are the 
remains of a stone bridge, consisting of a pier of con- 
siderable length, projecting into and contracting tho 
stream, which runs both broad and rapid. The stones are 
from 8 to 14 feet in length, laid in regular lines, and 
some are jointed into ono another ; each course recedes 
a few inches from tho edge of tho one underneath ; and 
this form, which offers less direct resistance to the current, 
gives additional strength to the building. 'I'ho end of the 
pier has been swept away, but the eitrernity of what 
remains was 18 feet above the water, and (J feet above 
the causeway. In the rock which forms tho bed of tho 
river, we could distinguish square holes where pillars had 
been placed, and tho bri<lgc has been comi>leted by laying 
long stones or beams of wood on these so as to connect 
the different parts of the structure.” 

Pdlannaroowa (PolHnarua) is an ancient city of 
Ceylon, founded after the abandonment of Anunula- 
poora, lying to the eastward of Kandy, and the interest- 
ing ruins Ibund there liavc been thus described : — 

“The temples and buildings at Tollannaroowa are in 
much better preservation than those at Anooradhapoora, 
but cannot be compared to them in point of size. The 
extent of the city also corresponds with the dimini8he<l 
splendour and population of Ceylon in the 12th century, 
compared to what it was in the Ist century of the 
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Christian era, at which time the walls of Anooradhapoora 
were completed. In several of the buildings at PoUanna* 
roowa, the proper arch is to bo found in form, but the 
principle of it does not appear to have been understood, 
as in general the side walls, whether of windows or 
chambers, approximate by each line of bricks projecting a 
little beyond the lower one, and leaving but a small space, 
which has been filled up on the principle of the wedge. 
The section of the large building constructed in this 
way would resemble a parabolic curve. The most re- 
markable building at Pollannaroowa is the Jaitawanaraama, 
into which you enter between two large polygonal pillars ; 
these form the termination of the two side walls of an 
exterior chamber. The interior apartment is much 
broader, and opposite to the entrance is a figure of Gau- 
tama Budha abont fiO feet in height. On the outside 
appear two rows of Gothic windows ; the upper row is 
closed, and appears always to have been so. The walls are 
of great thickness, built of brick, and at one part have a 
moulding of stone like a verandah ; the height of this 
building is about 60 feet, and the pillars are neatly 
omainunted. 

“ The Jaitnmimiraama is said to be an exact resemblance 
of (lautama Rudha at Sowatnowera in Kosolratta. 

“ On a mound opposite to the entrance of Jaitawana- 
rmtmi are a number of stone pillars, the remains of 
Gamsaby .Mandapa, From the face of a long and per- 
pendicular rock, three gigantic figures of Budha have been 
formed ; they are in the usual positions— sitting, standing, 
and reclining, the last of which is upwards of 40 feet in 
length. Between the sitting and standing figures, the 
Isuramuni or Kalangalla wihnrt has been cut in the rock ; 
and in this temple part of the stone has been left and 
shaped into the figure of Budha on a throne. The two 
pillars in the front wail are also part of the solid rock. 
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“ The Dalada Maiegaioe (palace of the tooth) is a small 
building of excellent masonry and neat architecture ; it is 
built of hard stone, which retains the admirable sharpness 
of the original cutting ; the roof is flat, and formed of long 
atones. 

“ Thuparaamay more commonly called the limkot DagdMi, 
is the highest at Pollannaroowa. Around the base, but 
forming part of the dagobo, are eight small chapels, and 
between each an ornamented projection. Its height from 
the platform is now 159 feet ; and, like the other ruins, it 
is covered with large trees and creeping plants. 

“The Silt Mahal Vramdn is a handsome pyromidical 
building. 

“There is nothing remarkable in the ruins of the Matk 
JhumHf Mnciu'tmtte, Kcree wiliuve, 
and several other religious buildings. 

“The Ikiuage is encircletl by a fence of curious con- 
truction, in wliich the two lines of longitudinal bars ore of 
stone as well as the pillars. 

“The palace of Prakraina Jlahoo I. is situated on the 
borders of the Toopawowa, the waters of which were 
carried through the buildings and poured by an ornamented 
8i>out into the king’s bath, which is a largo circular place 
built of hewn stone. 

“ There are two stones covered with inscriptions ; one 
of these, neatly ornamented, is 25 feet in length and 4 
in breadth. The characters are small and Ixjautifully cut, 
and for the ra^st part Singhalese ; the subject principally 
treated of is the reign of the king Kirti Nissanga.” 

Near the village of Danibooly on the n)ad from 
Kandy to Anuradapoora, there is a large hill of 
granite 600 feet high, where a wihare (or tctnplc) is 
formed from a great cavern on the south side, llie 
principal chamber is 180 feet in length by 00 in 
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breadth, and from 10 to 24 feet in height— tlie 
whole beautifully painted, and containing fifty-two 
large upright figures of Budha. There are several 
other apartments of smaller dimensions equally well 
painted and ornamented. 

In 1817 the British troops who had been sent to 
quell the rebellion which broke out in the province 
of Matclla wore quartered in this wih&re for a few 
months, and the strictest oiders were issuetl against 
doing any injqry to it. 

Putlam is a small town in the district of that 
name, situated on the (lulf of Calpentyn. In the 
centre of the town, and contiguous to the bazaar, 
stands a very remarkable tree, well worthy of the 
attention of the traveller. It is called in Tamil 
Bupparapixwli, or “ the giant’s tamarind,” and Pc- 
riH)kamani!n, or “ tlu* great tree.” From the U'sti- 
m{)ny of the oldest inhabitants it appears that it has 
stCHjd for nearly a century. It has much the appear- 
ance of a riH'k, iH‘ing very black, and the circumfer- 
ence at its hu^e is do feet, Al)out feet j'rom the 
ground it divides into two stems, rising almost per- 
pt'iulicularly, one raea'iuring 22^ feet, and tlic other 
20 J in clrcumlerence, and Irom these spring nume- 
rous lesser branches sprejuling to a considerable ex- 
tent, but they are so thinly covered with leaves, that 
they affonl but a partial shade. The height is not 
propt)rtionate to its great bulk, being not more than 
70 to 80 feet. 

The soil of ljutlam is impregnated with salt. 
The salt pans are situated in an extensive plain 
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about two miles from the town, and the water for 
the manufacture of salt is conveyed to the spot by 
canals cut from the Gulf. The quantity annually 
manufactured amounted on an average to between 
100,000 and 150,000 parrahs. 

Knox remarks tliat 

“ God’s Providence hath provided them a place on the 
east side of the island, which in their language they call 
Leawava ; where, the eastwardly winds blowing, the sea 
beats in, and in westwardly winds (being then fair weather 
there) it becorrios salt, and that in such abundance, that 
they have as much as they please to fetch. This place of 
Leawava is so contrived by the Providence of the Almighty 
Creator, that neither the Portuguese or Dutch, in all the 
time of their wars, could ever prevent this people from 
having the benefit of this salt, which is the principal thing 
they esteem in time of trouble or war, and most of them 
do keep by them a store of salt against such time.” 

Monesseramy alx>ut a mile from Chllaw, is a place 
of great anti([uity, remarkable f<)r an old temple 
built of sandstones and chunam, and nx^fed over 
with the same material in the form of an arch, 
having at the west end a small dome surmounted 
with a copper vase originally gilt. On tlie walls of 
the temple there are some inscriptions in the Grantlia 
chaiuctcr, but scarcely legible. 

Kattrcgain is a renowned place of Hindoo pil- 
grimage, on the left bank of the river of that name, 
40 miles north-east of Hambantotte. 

There are here a number of temples to every deity 
in the Hindoo calendar, but the principal ono is dc- 
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dicated to Skanda, the god of war (who fought for 
the gods). It is a plain building with two apart- 
ments : the inner, which is inaccessible to the people, 
contains the image of the god, and the walls are 
ornamented with figures of different gods and heroes 
richly executed ; the inside of the roof’ and the en- 
trance to the inner apartment are covered with 
painted cloths. The shrine of this god is held in 
such veneration, that pilgrims come from eveiy part 
of India to worship it, frequently bringing with 
them pots of water firom the Ganges at Benares, 
slung on cross bamboos. H6 is represented with six 
heads and twelve hands, in each of which he holds a 
different wcapm, and his vdhane (or vehicle) is a 
peacock, which is held sacred by his votaries. 

At Calpentyn, on the gulf of that name, and 93 
miles north of Colombo, nine bronze Hindoo images 
were discovered in 1826, while levelling a piece of 
ground there. 

At Navakcery, 9 miles north-east of Jafihapatam, 
there is a remarkable well. It is 24 fathoms deep, 
165 feet in circumference. Of the 24 fathoms, 
14 arc quite fresh; but at 16 fathoms the water 
is salt with a sulphureous smell. It is conjectured to 
havT? some subterranean communication with the sea 
at Cecriraalc, the rise and fall of the tide in the well 
being about six inches in twenty-four hours. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

P«arl Fishery — Elephant Chase-- Elephants formerly employed as 
Executioners — Botanical Garden — Horticult are — Essay by ^ir 
H. Giffard. 

When the Dutch had possession of the pearl fishery 
at Cape Comorin and the Gulf of Manaar, they 
allowed as many boats to come to it as chose to pay 
them a fixed sum for the privilege, and six or seven 
hundred used to be engag^ in it. 

“When it was declared that there should be a 
fishery,* at the appointed time there appeared on the 
coast from all quarters a prodigious number of boats 
and people, with merchandise of all kinds. The 
Dutch commissaries came from Colombo to preside 
over the fishery. The day it begins is opened early 
in the morning by the discharge of a cannon. Upon 
this all the boats set out, preceded by two largo 
Dutch sloops, which anchored one upon the right 
and the other on the left, in order to mark the place 


• This McouDt ii tAkro from a book entitled ‘ A Collection of 
Curiou* ObservatioDi on the M*nnew, Cuitonw, Uwgw, Ac., of the 
several Nations of Asia, Africa, and America;’ translat^ irom the 
French (6rst printed in Paris in 1749) by John Dunn, Chaplain to 
the Right Honourable the Earl of Galloway. We suppose it is a 
translation of the ‘ Lii-re des Singularitds,’ by Pimt Belon, who was 
a great botanUt and naturalist, and traveller In the East; but we 
have not seen that book. 
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li)r the li'^luTy. Then the diver.s of cacli Ixjat plunge 
tliree, lour, or live lutluHus deep. Each boat lias 
several divers, who go Into the water by turns ; as 
soon iLs one returns another jilunges. They are til'd 
to a ro|x*, the end <»f which is lixcsl to the stern of 
till' Ixuit, so that the .sailors by in<*un.s of a pulley can 
easily slacken or draw' it, as occiislon ri'ijuires. Tlu' 
diver has a large stone tied to his leet to make him 
sink the .'sooner, and a bag aUuit his waist to hold 
the oy.’'tei>. As .'^oon as he i.s at the bottom, he 
(piicklv gathers all within his reach, and puls tiiem 
into his bag. When he. finds more than he can carry 
oil', h(' lays them in a heap, and, returning to take 
breath, he either dives again or sends oiu' of his 
eoinjianions to bring them u]». In order to returti 
to tlu* air, lu* has nothing to do Init strongly to pull 
a small rope, dilferent from that which is li.xed to 
his luKly, A .sailor who is In the Ixt.it and holds the 
other end of the rope firth with gl\e.s the signal to 
the others, who immediately draw the diver up, 
who, to come up the more speedily, looses, il he can, 
tlu' stone wliieh wa.s tied to his leet.* The lioats 
aie not at m) gio.it a dl.'^taiiee but that the di\ers fre- 
(juently Ix'at one another under water for Inning 
taken awa\ the heaps of oysters they had g;itheri*d. 
C)ne of the dnei.", perceiving that his companion liad 
rohlk'd him .M Veral times .sueco^Ivelv ol’ w'hat he 
had U'en at great pains t«> gather, judged it exjK'dient 
to put a stop to It ll>r the I’uture. He [vardoned him 


♦ Thi-. wiUi Ci'iilmor’s .ucuuiit of the diveis. 
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the first and second time, but, seeln^^ tlmt be con- 
tlnuc'd to pllla^re ]iim,he let his neijrlibour dive first, 
and, following liim immc'diately with a knife in his 
hand, he rnurdercKl liim under water, which wius not 
pTcelvcxl till the Ixxly was drawn up without life 
and motion. This is not tin' only tliln^r to be 
(Ireadi'd in this fishery, Hir there are in those seas 
sharks so strong and large, tliat tln^ often carry off 
and devour the diver and his oystms. 

“ W hen the Ixiats land, the master orders till the 
oysters Ix'longing to him to be carritsl into a kind of 
yard or area, where he leavi's them two or three 
<lays, that they may (*peu mid easily suffer the 
pearls to be extract(‘d. When they are taken out 
and well wa.shed, they have five or six small cop|)er 
ha.'ions pierced lik(‘ a sieve, which go into each otluT 
ill '=uch a inaniKT that there n-mains sonn' sjiace b(.‘- 
tween the uppermost an<l tlu‘ undermost. The 
hol(>Snf each liason are of different diameters. Those 
of the S(>cond are less than those of the first, and 
those of the third less than those of the second, and 
So of the others. They throw the peails, lioth great 
and .'Jinall, after they are wi-ll witdied, into the first 
ba.H)n, and such of tln*m ii> do not pa.'^s through this 
are thought to be of tlu* first onler. d'hose which 
remain in the s(‘cond bason are <if tin* second order, 
and so on to the last, which, not being pierced, re- 
ceives tin* seeds of the p'arls. 'J'hesediflerent orders 
i>l* jx*arls genemlly determiiu; their price, unle.ss the 
figure or \\ater aujiment or diinini.**}! their ^aIue. 

“ If the pearl fishery produces great riclu's, it also 

K 
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brings on terrible diseases, either on account of the 
prodigious confluence of people from all parts, who 
live so poorly that many of them eat only oysters, 
which are of a difficult digestion and a malignant 
quality ; or, lastly, on account of the infection of the 
air, ibr the oysters, being exposed to the heat of the 
sun, are corrupted in a few days, and exhale a stench 
which alone may produce contagious distempers.* 

“ As to the opinions of the ancients, that pearls 
were Ibnncd of the dew which falls from heaven, 
and that there was only one pearl in every oyster, 
nothing is more opposite to the truth, since we see 
that they are immoveable in a bottom often ten 
fathoms deep, where the dew cannot penetrate, 
and since we sometimes find seven or eight pearls 
of different sizes in one oyster. They are en- 
gendemd, so to speak, in the same manner as the 
eggs in a hen, the largest advancing always towanls 
tlie orifice, while the smallest remain at the bottom, 
in onler to be completely formed. Thus the largest 
pearl wines first, and the smaller ones rcmain at the 
bottom of the shell, till they arrive at their natuiul 
bulk. All oysters, however, do not include pearls, 
since it is certain thata great many contain none at all.” 

This last remark might Irnve made M. Pierre 
Belon (if he is the author translated by Mr. Dunn) 
feel some doubt as to his theory of the origin of 
pearls, as he was a great naturalist. 

• Th« mARt«r attfinlant of Colombo, in reporting; to the goremor 
the result of hw surrej of the bonks iu March (18541, remarked that 
the samples of the orsters taken up were retained in his stoi e-mom at 
Colombo, their state of decomposition rendering them too odensive to 
be traosmittad with his Report 
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The pearl is generally supposed now to have its 
origin from some distemper * in the fish, and Shak* 
speare seems to hint at this in the following 
apophthegm : — 

Eioh honesty dwells like a miser, sir, in a poor house ; 
as your pearl in your foul oyster.” 

Our readers will smile when wc remind them that 
although we are not subject to such a distemper, tlicre 
is the brilliant carhunde, which is associated in 
name, though unfortunately not in identity, with 
one of the many ills which flesh is heir to. 

In the ‘ Comedy of Errors ’ Dromio is describing 
to his master, Antipholus of Syracuse, a wench who 
had laid claim to him, and having told Antipholus 
that she was spherical like a globe, and that he could 
find out countries in her, Antipholus asks where the 
Indm would be found, to which Dromio replies, 

“0, sir, upon her nose, all o’er embellished with rubies, 
carhunclesy sapphires.” 

With respect to pearls being formed of dew, our 
poets are happier in their conceptions than the 
ancients, when they reverse the idea and sing ol the 
j?earlj/ dew — 

“ Tis sweet the blushing mom to view, 

And plains adorned with pearly dew.”— D btden. 

And Shakspeare says — 

“ Decking with liquid pearl the bladed grass.” 


• The Chinese insert small coins and little omamenU Into the shells 
of living OTslm, which, by irritation of the fish, beoomo encnjsted 
with motherK>f-pearl— they also make artificial pearls by this process. 

K 2 
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Ceylon has always «becn famous for its breed of 
elephants. A field day is held sometimes for en- 
trapping these huge animals, and some of our gover- 
nors have been present on these exciting occasions. 
Philalethcs says that Conlincr lias given the best 
description of what takes place, premising that the 
great object of this mighty cliase is to drive as many 
elephants as possible into a large triangular enclosure, 
fonned of huge upright and transverse beams of the 
strongest timber, and purposely contrived to ensnare 
these noble animals. This enclosure, which is very 
wide at the commencement (Valentyn says four 
German miles), is gnalually contracted till it ter- 
minates in a sort of funnel or narrow passage about 
5 feet broad and 100 feet long. The elephants arc 
gradually iinjK'llcd into this snare from the distance 
of thirty or forty miles, by thousands of hunters, 
alanning them with dnims, shouts, fire-arms, flam- 
beaux, and a variety combustibles, sometimes unit- 
ing in an immense continuity of flame. Intimidated 
by these means, these enonnous animals arc by slow 
degrees, and after the lahmr of many days, forced 
inU) the toil in which they arc matle prisoners, till 
they are at hist suhjecteil to the use of man. The 
discharging passage, or the funnel of the snare, is 
not wide enough to admit more tlian one elephant 
abreast. As the mighty captive arrives at this point 
of his destination, cross-bars are shoved in behind him 
through the interstices of the stakes and lashed down 
with ropes to the transverse beams, so tliat he can 
neither move forwards nor backwards nor sideways. 
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His confinement is thus limitej in order to contract 
the powers of his prodigious strength, and to allow 
the men to approach near enough to bind his legs, 
without being exposed to danger. The elepliants 
which follow arc separated from one another in the 
passage, and made close prisoners in the same 
manner. 

The following is an account given by Cordincr of 
the wild elephant between two tame ones (which 
has now bca)me a sort of proverb); — 

“ When the wild elephant is completely harnessed, two 
tame elephants trained to the business are brought to 
the gate and placed one on each side of it. These imme* 
diatoly survey the prisoner whom they have to conduct, 
feel his mouth to know whether or not he has tusks, and 
lay hold of his proboscis to know what degree of resistance 
he is likely to make. Ropes are passed through tlie collar 
of the wild elephant and made fast to similar collars of 
each of the tamo ones. The bars of the gate are then 
unclosed and drawn out, and the wild captive darts for- 
ward directly between the two tame elephants, lie can, 
however, only advance a little way, as the rojxss securing 
his hind legs still continue fastened to the strongest 
stakes of the toil. In this situation he remains, until 
the riders mounted on the tame elephants have drawn 
tight the cords which bind him to the necks of his half- 
reasoning conductors. During this operation he endea- 
vours to undo with his trunk some of the knots which 
have been made, and often attempts to give a destructive 
blow to the diminutive creatures so actively engaged in 
confirming his captivity. But the two tame animals, who 
are vigilantly observant of all his motions, never fail to 
prevent him from doing any mischief by gently lowering 
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his proboscis with their own ; aiid if he continue long 
refractory, they batter him with their heads, and at last 
produce the most obsequious submission. The nooses 
of the ropes are then opened, leaving lys hind legs at 
freedom, and hjraself entirely disengaged from the snare. 
The two tame elephants press close on each side of him, 
and proceed in pompous procession to the garden of 
stalls, where they deliver up their charge, to experience 
another piece of hardship. The marching off of this 
venerable trio is a sight tnily magnificent, and exhibits a 
noble specimen of the skill of man united with the 
sagacity of the elephant. At the commencement of the 
march the keepers strike up a rustic song, something like 
whistling to oxen in the plough, which adds considerable 
effect to the striking scene. They are seated on the necks 
of the tame elephants, holding short inverted spear-hooks, 
struck periMjndicularly into their collars. When they 
wish to turn them they catch one of their ears with this 
instrument, and by pressing it into their skin, make 
them move in any direction that is required. It is like- 
wise highly gratifying to accompany them to the grove, 
and to obsene with what exi)ertnt‘88 and ease they are 
securely bound in the most superb of all stables. Making 
him fast there is an operation as tedious as putting on 
his homess before he quits the toil. While that is doing, 
the tame elephants continue close on each side of him, 
and act their part with so much judgment, that their 
savage brother exhibits all the gentleness of a lamb.” 

Phllttlcthes ” adds, that when the tame elephants 
are removed from the custody of their wild companion, 
who is led alone secured in the stall that had been pre- 
j)ared for his reception, he usually makes the most des- 
perate efforts to escape from the yoke of slavery. 
Whilst he was soothed by the presence of his tame 
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associates, he preserved a tolerable degree of tran- 
quillity and composure ; but on their departure the 
horrors of solitude and the regrets of lil)erty seem to 
overwhelm his feelings ; and he rages to break his 
bonds in all the violence of despair. •The effort is 
so great that it often terminates his life. But when 
the first orgasm of grief and rage has subsided, the 
surviving captive gradually bea^mes more calm, till 
the feeling of hunger induces him to cat some of his 
favourite leaves of the cocoa-nut tree, which arc 
offered f<)r his gratification. 

Slrr relates, in his work on Ceylon, that — 

“ During tho native dynasty it was the practice to train 
elephants to put criminaLs to death by trampling upon 
them, the creatures being taught to prolong the agony of 
the wretched sufferers by crushing tho limbs, avoiding 
the vital parts.* ^Vith tho last tyrant king of t ’andy, this 
was a favourite mode of execution ; and as one of tlie 
elephant executioners was at the former capital during 
oig: sojourn there, we were particularly anxious to test 
the creature’s sagacity and memory. The animal was 
mottled and of enormous size, and was quietly standing 
with his keeper seated upon his neck ; the noble who 
accompanied us desired the man to dismount and stand 
on one side. 

“ The chief then gave the word of oomm^d, ordering 
the creature to ‘ slay the wretch 1’ The elephant raised 
his trunk, and twined it, as if around a human being ; 
the creature then made motions as if he were depositing 
the man on the earth before him, then slowly raised bis 


• Knox mfntions Uie fnet of elepbanU “ wrvlDg the king for execut- 
ing malciacton.*' 
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fore-foot, placing it alternately upon the spots where the 
limbs of the sufferer would have been. This he continued 
to do for some minutes; then, as if satisfied the bones 
must bo crushed, the elephant raised his trunk high above 
his head and stood motionless : the chief then ordered him 
to ‘ complete *hi8 work,’ and the creature immediately 
placed one foot, as if upon the man's abdomen, and the 
other u[)on his head, apparently using his entire strength 
to crush and terminate tho wretch’s misery,” 

When wc bear in mind the monarch was de- 
throned in 1815, and the animal had never since 
tliat j)eri<xl (Sirr writes in 1850) been called upon 
to perform the barbarous task to which he had been 
trained, the sagacity and memory of this aninuil wa.s 
very remarkable. 

Our botanical friends will be ghul to learn Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s opinion of the Eoyul Eotanic 
Garden at Perudenia in (’ey Ion. He states (in 1847) 
tliat previously to the arrival ol' the present superin- 
tendent, Dr. Gardner, who was selected by ^ir 
William Hooker, the pirden had been so neglected 
us to be almost valueless t(» the colony. By Dr. 
Gardner’s attention and exertions it is now one f»f 
the most flourishing and useful institutions in India ; 
large nurseries ha^c been established f()r the pro|xi- 
gation an<l distribution of useful plants, which arc 
sold at a trifling price to the public, and numbers of 
foreign trees and vegetables have been successfully 
inlnxluccKl. 1 he result has been that hundreds of 
thousands of trees and plants of all descriptions liavc 
been dispersed throughout the island, at a very 
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moderate cost to Goven\ment. Dr. Gartlner is like- 
wise engaged in the preparation of a FWa Ceylonica* 
a work which will contain descriptioiis of all the 
plants indigenous to the island, so fur os he cim 
obtain them, and thus make known to the scientific 
world the history and uses of tlvc vegetable pnxluc- 
tions of a region (»f which less is known to the 
h.Uanists of Europe than any other portion of India 
of equal extent. 

Sir Hardlnge Giffard, while Cliief-justico of Ceylon, 
took an early interest in the horticultuml capabilities 
of the island, and we are glad to Ixj able to give our 
readers a little essay which he wrote on the subject : — 

“ Horticvilturo, that bi'anch of gjirduning which has for 
its object the cultivation of esculent vegetables, has not 
until very lately attracto<I much of the observation of 
scientific persons oven in Europe, though in England par- 
ticularly it has been long practically pursued, and with 
abundiuit success. 

“ In Ceylon it is even in ])racticc at a very low ebb. 

“ When it is considered how very natural is the pleasure 
which we take in gardening— and it is recollected that the 
former jHissessors of this Island were, in their own countr}', 
the most assiduous gardeners iu Eurojio— it would appear 
that Ceylon, with its boasted climate and soil, has l>een in 
this particular unaccountably neglecte<l. 

“ But on reflection the cause seems sufficiently obvious ; 
the pleasure of gardening in this country is much abridged 
to Europeans by the impossibility of their taking exercise 

• TWe is an interwtiDg notic«! «f the Flora of Ceylon, by Dr. 
Uardner, in an Appendtx to Dr. Kelaart’it Prwlrotnns Faun® Zejlanii®, 
publiAhed in CVyiuu in 1852. 
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in the open air for more than two or three hours in the 
twenty-four, immediately before and after the sunrise and 
sunset ; this at once would put an end to all plana of 
ornamental gardening, even did not the expense and 
trouble of keeping any extent of ground in a state of neat- 
ness in a couptry where spontaneous vegetation is so rapid 
and vigorous, render the pleasure too costly for ordinary 
purses. 

“Neither could the Hollander find in Ceylon that kind 
of gardening which, though within a narrow limit, could 
in Europe afford so much delight and excite so much 
enthusiasm — his favourite tulips, or anemonies, or auriculas, 
would not exist in those parts of Ceylon to which he had 
access, and the Island offered little as a substitute ; a few 
balsams and tuberoses, the four o’clock flower, and one or 
two bulbous-rooted plants of the liliaceous tribe, are per- 
haps all that can be called indigenous applicable to the 
flower-garden ; diligent attention might add, from European 
or Cape seeds— amaran thus, French and African marigolds, 
asters, pinks, and, under very favourable circumstances, a* 
few plants of raignionette ; but hero the catalogue ends — a 
poor display of flowers when set against the numberless 
products of an European garden. 

“ With respect to soil and climate, we must, from defer- 
ence to truth, admit that much exaggeration and misre- 
presentation have prevailed on these points : the climate 
of Ceylon generally, and that of Colombo most particularly, 
is certainly the most favourable to human life of any in 
India ; but it is still a tropical climate, and subject to 
much of tropical inconvenience with respect to health. 

“ But, as affecting cultivation, the different parts of Ceylon 
present striking differences : the seasons and climate of 
Jaffna, TrincomaUie, Mature, Kandy, and Colombo, are all 
dissimilar : many plants will thrive and fruits ripen in one 
which cannot bo raised in the others. Grapes and man- 
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goes are cultivated in abundance and perfection at Jaffoa, 
while at Colombo a vine is kept alive with difficulty, and 
has very seldom been known to bear fruit. Our know- 
ledge of these different climates is yet very vague and 
general. 

“We know, however, that in J affna the rains and droughts 
succeed each other with periodical regularity, but that in 
Colombo, at least as far as recollection unassisted by 
scientific observation goes, there is scarcely any rule by 
which to judge of the probability of either, 

“ In the interior the elevation of tlie country creates a 
diminution of temperature more favourable to the pro- 
ducts of Europe, and accordingly in the neighbourhood of 
Kandy esculent vegetables, peas and cabbages particularly, 
have been cultivated by some of our countrymen, so as 
almost to remind us of the products of on English garden. 

“ As to soil we can boast little ; that of Colombo and its 
neighbourhood is either largely mixed with what is called 
CiihooJc, a sort of indurated brick-coloured loam, or deep 
white sand ; the cabook is highly favourable U) indigenous 
vegetables, which flourish in it exceedingly, but it apjieors 
to bo almost barren with respect to exotics, A profusion 
of animal manure only can force a crop of cabbages, let- 
tuces, or radishes, and beyond these we can scarcely aspire. 

“ The soil of Jaffna is, however, more productive ; it is 
com|K)sed principally of minute coral and silicious sand, 
from which, with the most patient and assiduous irriga- 
tion, are raised very valuable crops of tobacco. 

“ At Trincomallie the soil is apparently very jKwr ; indeed 
an attempt at gardening seems scarcely to bo thought of 
in that district 

“The soil of Matura is more favourable, but the intense 
heat of the climate is injurious ; attempts have, however, 
been made, and with some slight success, to raise esculent 
European vegetables in this district. 
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“ At Galle there are many gardens cultivated by Chinese, 
which were at one time rather productive, so much so as 
to furnish the fleets which rendezvoused there in time of 
war with a valuable supply ; they are now rather deluding 
{sic) from the attention of the Chinese being turned to other 
modes of gain, and the Cingalese cannot bo brought to 
understatid the value of foreign vegetables. The climate 
of (rallo is nearly that of Colombo, but the soil, from a 
slight intermixture of coral rock, is more productive. 

“ The Kandyan district seems to offer the fairest oppor- 
tunity for gardening to advantage ; this appears to bo 
entirely owing to its elevation. The soil is probably not 
more productive naturally than that of Colombo ; the pre- 
sence of limestone, in wliich it abound.s, does not afford 
the itrorni.so of fertility which usually it doe.s in England, 
since it is ascertained that magnesian limestone, which is 
the species found in Kandy, does not possess any valuable 
property a.s a manure. 

“ Having thus sketched the causes which apiiear to have 
hitherto retarded the advancement of gardening in (’eylon, 
and taken a general view of its present condition, we can- 
not but feel that in the prosecution of this pursuit there 
are serious difticulties to bo encountered. These difficul- 
ties lu Colombo consi.rt of unascertained rather than un- 
certain clmate, and, with res|)ect to e.\otic vegetables, an 
unproductive soil. 

"To acquire some knowledge of the climate would pro- 
bably be the first step to bo taken ; this might be done 
by instituting a senes of observations for the purpose at 
Colombo, aiul ixuliaps, in no very long time, a sufficient 
body of information might be obtained to enable us to 
form some rules upon the subject. That nothing of this 
sort has been hitherto done may he accounted for by re- 
flecting how very little our thoughts have reference to any 
jiermanent residence in Ceylon. Wc generally look upon 
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the lapse of time merely as leading us to the period of our 
leaving the Island, and we have consequently httlo induce- 
ment to enter upon any [mrstiit which is connected with 
any length of stay ; the weather, therefore, passes, by mon- 
soon after monsoon, without leaving any trace upon our 
memory by which to jdirect us in our exj^ctation of that 
which is to come. 

“ Accordingly perhaps the only rule relating to the choice 
of seasons for cultivations in Colombo and its neigh- 
bourhood is that whicli is almost forced upon us, ‘ that 
the best jieriods for sowing are after the heavy rains which 
usually fall in the last days of Juno and October, at the 
change of the re.spcctive monsoons.’ 

“ The chief dangers to be apprehended to the esculent 
vegetables of Europe, wh**n cultivated hero, is from the 
heavy rains ; the-se not only wiwh the young plants and 
seeds out of the ground, V)ut by the violent change of 
temperature produced in the plants when more matured, 
by the intense licat of the sun breaking upon them after 
heavy showers, they are destroyed witli a rapidity scarcely 
credible. A cabbage, exposed to heavy ram, and after- 
wards to four or live hours of burning sun, will Income so 
rotten os to fall down in mere jelly. 

“ Hut the indigenous plants of Ccyhm seem not to bo 
affected in this way ; they endure these violent transitions 
of temperature without apiiarent injury, and were the 
number of esculent native vegetables greater than those 
we have — ameliorated so far by cultivation as to bo 
capable of supplying the absence of those of Eunqs}— wo 
might, perhaps, as the easiest course, direct our prin- 
cipal attention to them ; but they aflbrd httlo variety 
and less temptation to our taste. 'I ho place of greens 
from cabbage or spinach is ill supplied by tho bascdla 
(country greens), nimex vesicanies (country sorrel), or 
amarantbus (tampali) ; Windsor beans, by phascolus 
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fabceformis ; Frenoh-bean by dolichos ; potatoes by yamea 
or convolvulus tuberoses ; and here the comparative 
catalogue would tenninate. 

^ In addition to these we have, as belonging to the 
kitchen-garden, the produce of some of the larger trees— 
the bread-fruit in particular — which affords an excellent 
and abundant supply ; the jack-fruit, little used by us but 
largely consumed by the natives ; the unripe papaw boiled ; 
and the pods of the murunga— so delicious when dressed 
with curry: to these maybe added thebeendikoi andbrinjal. 

“The European vegetables which have been found to 
succeed near Colombo, are principally Asparuf/us, IVaier- 
crens; Cahhvje^ of the Early York, Drumhead, Sugar-loaf, 
and Red Dutch varieties; Tumipft, Dutch and purple; 
Knole-colo ; long, white, and scarlet London, 

white and red Turnip, and black ; Spanish CVIe?-y, solid 
and red-stalked ; Endive^ green-curled, white-curled, and 
Batavian ; Lettuce^ cabbage ; Pariky^ curled and large 
rooted; Mint, spear and pepper; early Charlton, 

dwarf Spanish and dwarf marrowfat ; French beun$^ pegro, 
black, and Canterbury, or white ; (\irrot$, horn and orange ; 
Beet^ red and white. 

“Tlie cultivation of potatoes in the maritime provinces 
has been often attempted, and, excepting perhaps in one 
experiment, made in the high lands of the Morwa Korle 
about six years since, generally in vain. In the Kandyan 
districts, imrticularly at Materate and Fort M'Donald, they 
have been cultivated more successfully ; and there is no 
reason to supjxjse that they may not hereafter become a 
valuable source of supply from the higher districts of 
^ndy. Not many years have elapsed since they were 
first attempted in the high lands of Hindostan, and they 
are now not only in very general use throughout that 
country, but a considerable article of export. 

“The want of a supply of garden seeds is felt to be a 
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great impediment to Horticulture, so far as relates to 
European esculent vegetables; for merely the regular 
Indiamen, by which we were visited annually, brought out 
English garden seeds as a part of their general investment ; 
and from the Cape we have had sometimes an opportunity 
of obtaining seeds still more suitable to the climate of 
Ceylon. From some cause or other our intercourse with 
the Cape seems to be diminishing ; and since the whole 
trade of Ceylon has fallen into the hands of those by 
whom it is found most advantc^eous to import articles in 
demand amongst the natives, we have been totally with- 
out supplies, unless such as have casually arrived from the 
Cape. 

“ It would probably be worth the consideration of this 
Society whether some means might not be adopted under 
its immediate patronage of procuring supplies of garden 
seeds. Those produced at Hydrabad might |)erhap8 be 
obtained through Madras with more punctuality than we 
could expect them either from England or the Cape. 

“ Fruits are, notwithstanding the little care bestowed 
upon their cultivation, very abundant with us ; but whether 
from that want of care, or from a prejudice in favour of 
the pleasures of our earlier life, they are not considered 
equal in flavour to those of Europe: the pine-apple i^ 
even sup{)osed to be more delicious when raised in an 
English hot-house than when produced in its native soil. 
For this there may be a sufficient cause in the total neg- 
lect with which it is treated; it is wholly abandoned to 
nature, without any aid from care or manure, or any kind 
of cultivation. 

“ But in spite of neglect, the oranges of Ceylon are 
abundant and ezoellent ; limes are produced in profusion ; 
the papaw, often equal to the best melon in flavour, and 
remari^le for the natiurtium taste of its seeds, grows 
spontaneously ; the guava» the basis of a delicious jelly ; 
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the goreka, the jambo, catappa (country almond), the 
karambe, the attika (a species of fig), the veralu, carmbolo, 
bilimbi, neli, marmel, custard-apple, and a long list deserv- 
ing of attention, and probably capable of great improve- 
ment by cultivation— are to be found in our bazars, col- 
lected with little pains from the jungle. 

** The cocoa-nut we leave to the general husbandman. 

" Of fruits known in Europe, the grape and the pome- 
granate only are cultivated with any success in Ceylon, 
and the former only in Jaffna ; apples, pears, plums, cher- 
ries, peaches, and the delightful variety of small fruits, 
which are found in an English garden, are unknown, ex- 
cepting by a few specimens of them lately imported. The 
two first have been planted of late at Kandy, but are not 
advanced enough to ascertain whether they will bear ; and 
some peach trees, raised by the late General M'Donal at 
Grand I’ass, have often blossomed, but never formed any 
fruit. 

“ Strawberries (the alpine) have been cultivated suc- 
cessfully in the Kandyan districts, and in some degree at 
Colombo ; a 8i)ecies of raspberry has been found wild in 
the higher parts of Kandy; melons have been raised. 
'\Vater melons and cucumbers are abundant. 

^ “To General M‘Donal and to Messrs. Kerr and Moon, 
the superinteudants of the Botanic Garden, we owe the 
introduction of many fruits new to this island ; amongst 
others, the Persian almond, the lovi-lovi, waropu, lu-chee, 
rombutan, the loquot— most of which are already natural- 
ized, and increase the display of our deserts. 

“ The lemon has of late been introduced, and appears to 
thrive well in the soil of Ceylon. 

• In this neglected state of cultivation of fruit trees it is 
not surprising that we hear nothing of the various modes 
of ameliorating and propagating them, so well known in 
Europe— grafting by approach (the uniting of two plants 
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growing near each other) has indeed been practised in the 
Botanical Garden, and with some success ; but all other 
kinds of grafting, or inoculation are totally unknown. The 
propagation of trees by the Chinese method of abscis- 
sion has also been successfully adopted, but not very 
generally. 

^ In this short sketch of the present state of horticul- 
ture in Ceylon, but more particularly the neighbourhood 
of Colombo, it is not pretended that any new or valuable 
information is offered ; the object with which it has been 
traced is to excite attention to the subject, and, by open- 
ing the discussion, to give an opportunity to others who 
are qualified of aiding the laudable wishes of this Society 
—the improvement of Horticulture in Ceylon.*’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Koads — Revenue and Expenditure — Imports and Exports — Specie 
from India — Cinnamon — Coffee and Cocoa-nut planting — Sugar 
— Sidt •— Pearl Fishery in 1855 — Population — Education — 
American Mission at Jaffna — Church of England Diocesan School 
Society — Female Schools under the Mission of the Church of Sait- 
land — Chuich Missionary’s Institution at Cotta — Central School 
Commission — Government Schools — Apathy of the Natives — 
Efforts to overcome it. 

There is a roatl round the island which measures 
770 miles. If a traveller starts from the Fort at 
Colombo and goes northward, returning by the south, 
he will liave a good carriage-road tor the first 28 
miles to the Topoe Ferry, on the Maha Oya ; for 
the next 56 miles, to Putlam, tlie carriage-road is 
/wavy. From Putlam to Jaffna, 137 miles, there is 
only a loot and bridle road; lor eight miles to 
Savagacherry there is a good carriage-road; from 
thence to Cutchiavelle, 104 miles, a ftx)t and bridle 
road ; and lor the next 22 miles, to Trincornalic, a 
good carriage-road. 

From Trincornalic to Galle, 339 miles, there is 
only a flxit and bridle-road ; from tlicnce to Colombo, 
73 miles, a carriage-road, over which we will pre- 
sently take our readers. 

In calculating the above distances we have omitted 
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furlongs and yards, wKich, however, makes a dif- 
ference of only three miles in the whole distance. 

The road from Colombo to Kandy is 72 miles, 
and is considered to be an excellent carriage-road, 
over which, as we shall presently show, a mail-coach 
runs. There is another good carriage-road to Kandy 
by Komegalla of 84 miles ; a thiid carriage-road of 
94 miles by Yatteantotte and Gampola. 

The road from Colombo to Trincomalie, 159 miles, 
is only practicable for wheels in dry weather ; and 
this is also the case, except for the first 16 miles, 
with the road from Kandy to Trincomalie by Dam- 
bool, 113 miles, and with the road from Kandy to 
Jaffna, 201 miles, except for the last 18 miles. 

We have given only some of the main roads, so as 
not to fatigue the reader while going over them in 
his imagination, but the whole extent of roiuls in 
the island of all sorts consists of not less than 3000 
miles, and perhaps considerably more. 

I'herc are about thirty bridges, besides eight 
bridges of boats and fifty ferries, at which tolls are 
taken. 

Complaints have been made of the neglect of the 
local government in reganl to the rojuls, and yet 
annual sums of between 50,000/. and 60,000/. have 
of late years been cxjKmded on them. 

Sir G. Anderson has in some measure accounted 
for the great outlay required for this service. Ho 
states that the country of the central province 
being mostly veiy mountainous, Is liable to con- 
tinual and heavy rains, and that the roads soon be- 
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coming deteriorated, constant attention to their re- 
pir at continual heavy cost is essential; but he 
adds tliat, on the whole, the principl lines of 
roads are in tolerably good order, and all under due 
repair. 

There was established some years since a dally 
communication (Sundays excepted) between Co- 
lomlx) and all prts of the island, and, with one or 
two exceptions, between all the main stations one 
with another. 

Sir Emerson Tenncnt, during his administration 
of the gf)vemment of Ceylon, reported tlmt this com- 
munication was carried on from Colombo to Kandy, 
and from Colombo to Point dc Galle, eacli a distance 
of 72 miles, in 10^ hours by means of mail coaches 
established by private parties, and under contract to 
Government for the conveyance of the mails. From 
Kandy the mails were conveyed by foot-messengers 
to 'rrincomalie and all other places in the eastern 
province, as soon after their being received as pos- 
sible. F rom Galle a private coach, under contract with 
Government, conveyed the mails to Matura, twenty- 
eight miles further in the southern province, whence 
they were taken by foot-messengers to Tangalle and 
Hambantotte, which latter place was the farthest 
limit of the southern province, where a govermnent 
officer is stationed. 

I’he distance from Colombo to the utmast northern 
limit of Jaffna is 220 miles, and* between these two 
places are the intermediate stations of Negombo, 
Chllaw, Putlam (the chief town of the north- 
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western proviiKjc), and Manaar. Sir E. Tennent 
remarked that, excepting the government despatches, 
the correspondence between the western and north- 
wesU*m and northern provinces was unimportant, 
especially when compared with tliat which daily 
ta)k place between Colombo and the Kandyan pro- 
vinces. The obstructions caused by wild animals, 
deep streams, and absence of local European su|X‘r- 
intendonce in parts of the northern and north-western 
jirovinces, were so great, that it was matter of sur- 
prise that the omununication was so extremely 
regularly maintained, as it was very seldom that a 
day's mail Wius d\ie beUween the two places. 

The ojmmunicjition, however, was by no means 
rapid— it oecupial four days. 

Tlic i\m\ from Colombo to Kandy is the only 
metiilliMl road in the island, and is considered to l)C 
e<]ual to any road in the world. The tniflic on it 
has been considerable ibr some years; independently 
<*t' the mail-coach and other European conveyances, 
about 1000 bandies, with two bullocks each, tmverse 
it daily, and the receipts from tolls amounted a few 
yi^rs since to nearly 20,000^. a-year. 

There appears to have been in former years a 
want of system in road-making in Ceylon ; several 
were undertaken at the same time, but lew com- 
pleted ; comj)arativcly small sums being kid out on 
eiwh, without any single line of communication Ixdng 
opened. 

The road from Trincomalie to Kandy (which was 
undertaken several years ago) had lately to be put 
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in a state to render it more easy for tlie march of 
troops. 

If the capital and energy of the colony are to be 
directed, at some future time, to a railway between 
Colombo and Kandy, and not between Kandy and 
Trincoinalie, a more elaborate road than the present 
one between the latter places will be requisite. 

The scantiness of the population and the un- 
liealthiness of some parts of the line in certain sea- 
sons are stuttnl to be great drawbacks to the com- 
pletion of such an undertaking. 

The late Sir W. Molesworth expressed his opinion 
to the local Government that, without bringing the 
application of the local and the general funds into 
perfect harmony with each other, the maintenance 
of the roads in Ceylon would never be satisfactory 
to the Government or to the public. 

Sir G. Anderson luvs stated that parties were willing 
to construct bridges where there arc at present only 
fen’ics, on having a grant of a certain number of 
years’ rent of the toll made to them. This plan 
might, perluips, l)c advantageously adopted. 

The bridge at Caltura was built by private [)artics, 
who were natives, with the sanction of the Govern- 
ment, under conditions of that nature ; and a bridge 
over the Pantura river at Digoralle, sixteen miles 
from Colombo. 

The revehue of Ceylon for the year 1855 amounted 
to 476,273/., the expenditure to 405,609/., giving 
an execss of revenue over expenditure of 70,664/. ; and 
to this sura may be added 30,000/. (making together 
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100,000/.) from the savings of preceding years, after 
paying off treasury notes to the extent of 87,500/. 
and all other liabilities of the local government. 

The value of imports into the island for 1854, 
according to their declared value, amounted to 
2,597,325/. — but of this sum 1,371,975/. was specie 
and bullion from India, of which 682,807/. was re- 
exported. 

A large amount of coin is exported every year for 
the purchase of rice, and by the operation of tlic ex- 
changes the rupees arc brought back at a profit. 

The value of exports of Ceylon prfxluce amounted 
to 1,230,938/., to which may be added 325,542/. l()r 
imports re-exportetl, and 682,807/. f )r specie re-r^x- 
{)ortcd, making together 2,245,288/. I’he number 
of vessels inwanls at the several jx)rts of the island 
in 1854 was 2870, and their tf)nnage 325,656 ; the 
number outwards was 2916, tonnage, 320,310. The 
number of .sqiuire-riggcd veascls l)elonging to the 
colony is 55, tonnage, 3219; number of dhonies, 
432 ; tonnage, 19,359. 

The export of cinnamon amounted to 784,284 lbs., 
of the value of 45,183/. 

Although Ceylon produces the best cinnamon, yet 
as low prices are the order of the day, the “ true 
bark” has to encounter a formidable competitl«m, 
since the exemption of cinnamon from duty, with 
the inferior kinds in the island and with the increas- 
ing quantity of cassia grown at Java. There are 
98 cinnamon estates in the island. 

The export of coffee amounted to 483,205 cwts,, 
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of the declared value of 972,462/. — ^being the iaigeet 
quantity yet exported. A short notice of the pro- 
gress of coffee-planting in Ceylon may not be unin- 
teresting to some of our readers. 

Lord Torrington represented to Government in 
1848 — that eight or ten years back, when coffee- 
planting liad become a mania amongst the civil and 
military ofHcers in Ceylon, and when capitalists from 
England and India were eagerly investing their 
funds in land for its cultivation,* prices were so high 
in the Ijondon market, reaching 120#. for wliat then 
seldom brought bO.v., that every intermediate outlay 
was looked upon as a bagatelle compared with the 
prodigious profits which were speedily to be realised 
by the sale of the produce on such terms. The re- 
sult was a more than Oriental extravagance in 
every item of expenditure, and a wild race of com- 
jxitition as to who would first have their estates 
in bearing, which raised the wages of lalx)ur and 
the TOst of every article of consumption to a pitch 
actually absurd. Wlien tlie profusion, thus par- 
tially described, exceeded all reasonable limits, and 
coflee-planting seemed to be at its height, the 
commercial reverses which occurred at home in 
1845-6 told upon the colony ; and in 1847 still 
greater misfortunes awaited the planters, for in that 
year, for the first time, rats issued out of the jungles 


• The quantity of land brought under coffee cultiration by Euro- 
pean capitalists since 1834 nppionched 100,000 ncres; and lands had 
been purchased from Goveiumcnt for that purpose to the eitent of 
400,000 acies. 
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in prodigious numbers to attack the coffee-trees, liom 
which they gnawed off the young fruit-bearing 
branches ; but they seemed not to be in quest of the 
berries, but of the pith of the plant, containing a 
small proportion of iarina. A still more formidable 
visitor was “ the bug,” as it is called, a species of 
coccus ; they settled on the coffee-trees in formidable 
numbers, covering every stem and twig with their 
scales, extending over large areas of estates, and in 
some cases pervading the (mtire plantation, 'fhe 
effects were most serious. The bug insinuates itself 
amongst the buds and young stems which attach the 
fruit in clusters to the brancli, and, inerting its 
proboscis, extracts the juice, so attenuating the tree 
and corrupting its sap, that its leaves l)OC/)mc covertnl 
with a small black fungus ox antennaria, and its berri('S 
first wither and decline, and then fall discolound and 
decayotl to the ground. In this manner brtialth.s of 
plantationsVhich have yielded i’rom ten to sixteen cwt. 
an acre, Imvc faiksl in the succcHsling year to yield a 
single pound of sound colfee, and whole estates have 
liad the crop reduced to oiu^-thinl or even less. 

But the Governor considered these casualties as 
tem[X)Tary, and the failures, which luul occurrecl 
amongst the planters, ‘.w only the natural results ot 
indiscretion or inexperience, and he was of opinion 
that coffee cultivation w'ould still be a safe and re- 
munerative investment. 

Since 1847 the cost of growing, gatheiring, and 
shipping coffee had materially lesscnwl, and the 
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more experienced had shipped coffee at a diminished 
expense of 10«. per cwt. 

In 1850-1 some purchases of estates were made 
by foreigners, and Sir George Anderson was of 
opinion that although no such prices for these estates 
were likely to be again obtained, the cultivation was 
not of so despairing an aspect as had been lately 
given to it ; a better system of cultivation — a better 
knowledge of the capabilities of soil and temperature 
— of localities affecting the growth of the plant-— a 
greater economy in management and improved means 
of tnmsit from estates to the main lines of communi- 
cation, all tending to improvement. 

In 1854 Sir G. Anderson rc}X)rted that coffee 
cultivation had taken a very favourable turn, and 
land Was in demand and estates had been sold profit- 
ably. He thought this was likely to continue ; im- 
proved cultivation at far less cost than formerly had 
been extensively introduct'd. Sir H. Ward reports 
that the sales of land for coffee plantations Iwl much 
increased, and that the blossom of the crop this year 
(185(3) is the largest over known. 

There arc now 817 coffee estates in the central 
province, Ix^sides 38 in the western, and 6 in the 
north-western provinces. The contrast in the names 
of some of the estates is amusing. In the western 
province there are, amongst other long names, Pahala- 
kiulogannawe and Gallenawadicwatte ; and then the 
refreshing names of Windsor Forest and Springwood. 
In the central province one estate flourishes under 
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both its Singhalese and English name, Katugodde, 
or Maryland ; but most of them are known under 
their Singhalese names, such as Rickillegaskade- 
watte and Yakabendikelle, and Coladacheyehena, 
relieved by Lola Montes! Ellen Maria, Louisa, 
Spring Valley, (fee. 

Matelle, sixteen miles north of Kandy, contain^ 
400 houses, built by wealthy Moormen witlnn the 
last fifteen years, fur the accommodation of tiic 
coffee estates, which have replaced the jungle upon 
the neighbouring inounUiins, and have created a 
large and busy population, resorting to Matelle for 
its supplies. The town contains rice-stores, bazaars, 
and shops. 

The tobacco crops grown by the Tamils in the 
northern peninsula of the island liavc risen in value 
from 2600/. .in 1836, to 55,000/. in 1854, not- 
withstanding the restrictive system in Travan(X)rc. 
Sir H. Ward pronounces the quality of the tobacco 
to be superior to anything he had seen in the Medi- 
terranean; and he states that the govcnimenl of 
Travancore, in order to command a sale of the to- 
bacco prepared in the government factories, is forced 
to mix a certain amount of Jaffna tobacco with that 
which it procures at lower prices, and of an inferior 
description, from various parts of India. 

Another new feature in Ceylon of late years is the 
increase of cocoa-nut plantations, especially at Jaffna 
and Batticaloa, where 20,000 acres of land had been 
purchased for that object. 
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The quantity of cocoa-nut oil exported in 1854 
was 1,059,272 gjJlons, of the value of 121,297^. ; of 
coir, 47,380 cwta., of the value of 31,764^.; of 
cocoa-nut kernels, 52,841 cwts., of the value of 
30,200/. ; and 268,969 cocoa-nuts, of the value of 
4470/. 

We have already stated tlie thousand and one 
uses (to speak Orientally) to which the cocoa-nut 
tree may \)g applied. 

ISir H. Ward, who has visited six of the principal 
estates, re[x)rts that they aie in a most satisfactory 
condition; well fenced, well cultivaUd, and rapidly 
approaching the period when a very large amount of 
copperah, or oil (should steam machinery be esta- 
blished at a convenient point), may be prepared for 
exportation. There arc 148 cocoa-nut estates in 
the island. The names of some of these estates rival 
the eolfee estates, such as Kooroop|KH)atchi{unoo- 
kelane watte, and Gallewillemookelune watte. Tliere 
is also the compound (as Punch might say) Ajx)thc- 
cjimy watte ; and an a//(W, Galbode lunde, alias 
Gotldepon'gaha lande. These are redeemed by 
Monte Christo, Jloslin, ISpringfield, Wocxllands, 
Ivanhoe, &c. 

With resiKrt to the cultivation of sugar in Ceylon, 
the general opinion seems to be tlrnt the soil is not well 
suited ibr the growth of it, and that the experiment 
has not succeeded. There are, however, nineteen 
sugar estates in the island. The natives have re- 
course to two species of palm-trees — the Palmyra 
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(Bormus flabeUiformis) and the Kittool (iJaryta 
urem)y the former growing in the north, the latter 
throughout the rest of the island. “ Jaggery ” is 
extracted from the palmyra, and the kittool is said 
to yield a rich synip capable of high refinement. 

The export of salt from Ceylon in 1840 and 1847 
amounted to 75,000 bushels; but the East Tndia 
Company liaving reduced the rate of salt sold in 
India without an equivalent reduction in the charg«« 
on the import of Ibreign milt, tlie cxjwrtation from 
Ceylon ceased. 

'I'he best salt Is formed naturally at Hambant^Utc, 
which is carried in large quantities by the M<x)rn»en 
traders to the mountain countiy by way of BaduUu, 
and is bartered lor native colToc. 

In 1848 the Government dcrivetl a revenue from 
salt to the amount of 30,500/. 

The salt was collected by government officers from 
shallow lagoons, called in the colony “ leways,” 
which at certain seasons arc overfiowed by the sea ; 
or it was manulactured in pans, the property of the 
Government, and let. out for that purpose. The 
leways, or lagfxms, and (pans were stated tr> be 
capable of pr^ucing annually 905,000 bushels; 
the annual consumption in the island was 200,110 
bushels. 

The pearl fishery was in former years an im- 
portant source of revenue, but until last year (1855) 
none had taken place since 1837. 

The master attendant at Colohibo inspected the 
pearl hanks in 18534, and reported that there was 
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every expectation of a valuable fishery in 1855. 
Hia prediction has been vcrifictl, for the gross re- 
ceipts amounted to 10,922/., the expenses to 2632/. ; 
the gross receipts of the fishery in 1837 amounted to 
10,631/., the expenses to 3177/. 

From surveys of the banks recently taken, an- 
other fishery may be expected in Marcli, 1857 ; and 
a second bank of oysters promises a fishery in 1859, 
which leads to the hope that the pearl banks of 
Aripo have rocoverwl tlieir productive powers, and 
that, if not again exhausted by excessive demands,* 
they will become a source of annual, or at all events 
of biennial, inwme to the Government. 

The following is a return of the population, and 
of the marriages, births, and deaths, in 1854 ; — 
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14 
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113, 1S3 
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144,148 
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18 i 
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Northern . . 
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1,191 

4»8 

91* 

1*1,897 
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1*1,781 

106,316 
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»ive of Mil).} 
tary) . .f 

1 

*4,700 

1919 
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880,831 

798,188 

883,790 

800,709 


• There wiw ft fisherr in 1835 »hich produce*! ft rerenne of 
40,346/. ; another in lhe/c//t>irin</ year, producing 25,816/. The next 
year it fell to 10,631/. ; and there vat no tishery from 1837 till 1855. 
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POPOLATION OF CEYLON-*«>n<inMe(/. 
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10,726 

46-77 

164.984 

36,087 

u,:22 

4,839 j 

j 2,348 

1 4,992 
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19,628 

68-99 j 

808,918 

79,499 

64,316 

1 

40,678 

18,074 

1 60,838 


This return shows a disproportion between the 
sexes in the ailoured population, and also l)ctw<u‘n 
the births and deaths, the fonner being only 40,678, 
while the latter amounted to 50,838. The latter 
circumstance is owing mainly to cholera, intro- 
duced from time to time by the immigrant coolies 
from India, and which has become almost indige- 
nous ; the small pox also makes gieat ravages owing 
to vaccination not being gencnilly diffused in conse- 
quence of the prejudice of the natives. 

Much attention has been jwid to the education 
of the natives, intellectually and spiritually. »Sir 
Emerson Tennent has stated his opinion tliat the 
great body of natives in Ceylon exhibit no anta- 
gonism to Christianity such as prevails amongst the 
Hindoos and Mahommedans, the chief difficulty 
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being their apathy^ and that the work of conversion 
must be by means of education. 

Lord Torrington has expressed the same opinion, 
observing that preaching makes but a transient im- 
pression, if any, unless the way has been first pre- 
pared by the process of mental cultivation; and 
the present Governor’s opinion w'ith respect to mis- 
sionary progress and conversion is not, we believe, 
favourable. The account which Lord Torrington 
sent home to Government of the labours of the 
American Mission in Ceylon for the attainment of 
the latter object, is so important and interesting that 
we are induced to give it in extemo. He states that 

“The policy of rendering education auxiliary to the 
introduction of pure Christianity, unalloyed by sectarian 
jealousies, has in no instance been so gracefully illustrated 
as in the establishment of the American mission, whoso 
ministers and officers have taken up an important position 
in the northern part of the island, and have been exten- 
sively employed in the work of instruction for upwards of 
30 years. A company of these good men landed in Ceylon 
in the year 1810, and ajpaost immediately selected Jaffna 
and its vicinity as the scene of their future labours, and 
its Tamul population as the object of their care. Of this 
first party, one, the Rev. Mr. Poor, returned to the United 
States in the present year (1848) ; and another the Rev. 
Mr. Meigs, is still here, and earnestly engaged, after having 
already spent 33 years in the work of education in the 
colony. With him, 11 other American gentlemen, lay and 
clerical, including a physician, are associated as teachers, 
or for conducting tlie printing department, and the publi- 
cation of religious and educational Works ; and the consti- 
tution of their community is so free from a sectarian taint, 
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that it includes clergy of different denominations, living 
under the same roof, using the some pulpit, and engaged in 
the same pursuits; and all, as a body, have shown the 
utmost anxiety to co-operate with the missionaries of the 
Church of England and the Methodists in the promotion of 
the same object, the diffusion of intellectual and religious 
instruction, and the expounding of the groat principles of 
simple Christianity. ‘ The object of their mission,’ as stated 
in one of their recent lleports, ‘ is not to disseminate the 
‘ peculiar doctrines of any |mrty ; and their missionaries 
‘ are selected indiscriminately from the C()ngrogafionaland 
‘ Presbyterian Churches, aiKhsent out to preacli repentance of 
‘ sin and justification by faith in Josusl’hrist os the only way 
‘ of salvation ; and it is believed,’ they modestly add, ‘that 
‘ the missionaries in Ceylon have not de| arted from this nilo.’ 

“Twenty-three natives, who have been trained as their 
assistants, are now employed under their superintcndonco ; 
a few in preaching and religious instruction, but the 
majority in the conducting of schools and the distribution of 
the Scriptures and religious tracts in the native language. 

“Since their arrival in Ceylon those men have H[)ont 
upwards of lt(),0;'0?,, collected by vohmbiry subscriptions 
in the United States ; and they have trained in their 
schools, 93,<)(X) children, male and female, who have re- 
ceived instruction for a longer or a shorter time ; or, ave- 
raging the period of their pupilage at four years, nearly 
20,(100 individuals have thus received a comiietent educa- 
tion, for which they are indebted to these sti angers. 

“ In addition to numerous day schools for tuition, both 
in English and Tamul, the American mission has esta- 
blished extensive boarding schools for hoys and girls, 
where the pupils are taken entirely umler their charge, 
residing under their roof, and receixing an admirallo 
moral and domestic training iu addition to scholastic in- 
struction. The effects of this system uiH>n the iwopio geno- 

M 
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rall)^, and, above all, the influence and example of the females 
who have received their education in these most interesting 
establishments, are now producing highly beneficial results 
in the aspect of the community generally, and working by 
decrees a decided change for the better in the domestic 
habits of the people. 

“A Tamul college has likewise been established at 
Batticotta,* to which the most successful pupils in the 
elementary schools are admitted as students and residents, 
and instructed in the higher branches of literature, science, 
and religion. Since its opening in 1823, 670 students have 
been ailmittod to this excellent seminary, and from it the 
majority of tho native ofiicers employed by Government in 
the public departments of the northern province have been 
supplied. 

“ Acting in concert with these extended operations, the 
printing establishinent of the mission has been most 
actively occupied smco the year 1833, and now gives con- 
stant employment to 82 workmen, chiefly educated in the 
mission schools and afterwanls put in possession of a 
remunerative craft. I'rom this press upwards of 60,000 
volumes a-ycar are now issuing, chiefly educational and 
elementary, and down to tho close of 1810 there had been 
printed at this single establishment 470,680 volumes, con- 
taining upwards of 134 millions of pages filled with sound 
aud valuable information. ' 

“ Fof a time the Government Commission of Kducation 
undertook tho introduction of schools under its own 
management in the Jafl'na Province ; but witnessing tho 
eminent success which attended the labours of the various 
missionaries there, aud the spirit of Christian co-operation 
and mutual confidence in which they managed the educa- 
tional affairs of tho province by a joint Board at which the 

• Callfd Ottlejr Hall, in honour of Sir Ottley, one of tho 

chief supjwrters. 
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raeoibere of each miaaion has a seat; and satisSed that 
under such a system the funds for this purpose would be 
managed not only with greater economy but with greater 
advantage than in their own hands, the grants of the 
Legislative Council have since been confide<l, in proportion 
to their means of superintending them, to the Aniericans, 
the Mfethodists, and the Church of England missions at 
Jaftha, an arrangement the result of which has been in the 
highest degree satisfactory.” 

Lord Torringrton then procccHls to show the working 
of the Central School Oomiiussion. He stales tliat, — 

As regards the operation of that Commission, and its 
establishments in the other districts of Ceylon, the result 
of the last year has proved intere.sting in an educational 
point of view in this respect, — that it has clearly apix-ared 
in the course of it that English education has now been 
extended as far as there is a legitimate demand for it, 
thus leaving the Government free, while it merely provides 
for the efficiency of the juesent English educational eslo- 
hlishments, to direct its efforts towards the extension of 
education in the vernacular language of the natives. In 
1841, when the present School Commission was organised, 
there were found to be about 22(X> pupils in the Govoni- 
raent schools, educated at an annual cost of 3125/. 'I'hcro 
are now upwards of 6(K)0 pupils educated at a cost of about 
10, WO/. Beyond this it does not appear |) 0 S 8 ibIe to carry 
English education at present with a reasonable degree of 
economy, and the present scale of expenditure is so dis- 
proportionate to the results, that I am maturing arrango- 
monts for the introduction of a more economical, and I 
trust more advantageous system for the future extension 
of secular education. In the mean time, and under exist- 
ing circumstances, more attention has been bestowed last 
year than at any former period on the native Normal 

m2 
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Institution ; and thirty vernacular schools, taught by Sin- 
ghalese youths who have been trained in that seminary, 
have been opened in various parts of the island, while 
fresh lads from villages where schools are wanted have 
been appointed to succeed those who had completed their 
course (tf training an<l gone out as masters. Tlie pro8i)ect 
of this branch of the educational service may be reported 
as upon the whole favourable, but great difficulties have to 
bo encountered chiefly in consequence of the extreme 
aversion <jf tlic Singhalese to everything that impUes the 
least enterprise or self-denial. The extension of vernacular 
education by (iovemrncnt is also rendered somewhat 
delicate in consctpience of the field being to a considerable 
extent occupied by missionary schools, xvhich number 
througliout tlie island no fewer than IT), ('00 scholars, in 
consocpieuco of which a good understanding with the 
various missionary bodi«*s may be considered to be indis- 
pensable to success ; for it has been found as the result of 
oxpoi'ience that (lovernment schools, though conducted at 
a mucli greater expense, cannot ccunjHjto successfully with 
missionary schools in the same field ; so much more 
\igilant and influential is the .sujU'rintendeuco of the 
missionaries than that of such persons as (lovonirnentcan 
call to its aid in this cau.se at village sPitions. 

“Auxiliary to the work of training \ernacular teachers, 
considerable jirogres-s has als»> been made during the course 
of the year in preparing and publishing school-books in 
the Singhalese language. A first spelling-book and a first 
reading-book, part of the impression of the latter being 
diglot, the Kiiglish .m the same page as the Singhalese, 
liave been jaibh.^hed ; a.s also large Singhalese alphabets 
from wood bh)ck.s cut by one of the students of the native 
Nonual Institution. Several other works are also in 
pntgre.'ts, of wliich may be particularly mentioned a Sin- 
ghalese and English school-dictionary, a work of which the 
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want haa been hitherto very much felt, not less by Kiiro- 
peans who desire to acquaint theniaelves with the native 
language than by natives who desire to acquire English. 

“ It ia much to bo regretted, however, that conllieting 
opinions exist os to what style of language and which of 
the dialects of Singhalese spoken by the natives ought to 
bo adopted in printed works. The British and Foroigu 
Bible Society are familiar with the controversy ; luul two 
versions of the sacred Scriptures are in ovistenee, both 
provided by the funds of that groat institution, the one 
by the Church of England, and the other by the Wesleyan 
luissionarics ; but though their respective presses are 
within six miles of each <>thcr, their respective versions are 
hO (litlerent, and both of them ap|)arently so unsatisfactory, 
that a youtli who hiw been trained to the one cannot 
accommodate himself to the other, and a native, tlioiigh 
very imperfectly acquainted with our language, finds that 
ho undci'stands the Biblo liettor in English than in either.’’ 

Lord Torrington stat('<l in 1«H48 timt the 1‘rcqiient 
visits of the Bishop of Coloinls) to diOeri'nt j«irts of 
the interior bad Ixm altcndisl with the most encou- 
raging results.* At Matclle, Kornegallc, Badulla, 
Ihisilawe, Kamlxxlde, and Kotmalie, the mlnlslm- 
tions of the church by his Lordship laid been i<'- 
ceived with the utmost joyfuhicss by the residents 
in the neighlwurlnxxl, and much regret was e\eiy- 
where cxprc8se<l tiiat tlie oppirt unities of pii taking 
of the ministrations of our Church were not more 
fre()uent. 

Mauiiar was for the first time episcopally visited 

* The Chtmh of EnphnH in (Vylon was place 1 unlor tli<* we of 
Calcutta in 1810, and an archdwirtjn api^jintiHl as the bbliop's sur- 
rogate. lu the i8l.inJ ^as erected into .i bishojuio. 
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that year, and between forty and fifty members of 
the Church of England were admitted to confinna- 
tion and partook of the communion. It deserved 
also to be recorded, as a very gratifying and encou- 
niging circumstance, that most of the mission 
churches and chapels hacl either been propa‘»cd by 
the natives themselves, or had been built, or were 
in ptocess of construction, chielly IVom their own 
contribution of' materials, of labour, and of money. 
Moderate aid jndiciously applied, and wholesome 
encouragement given in a friendly and confiding 
spirit on the part of Europeans, ap|x*ar to be alone 
requiretl to induce the Singhalese natives to advance 
steadily in the right direction and to learn to help 
themselves. 

Subscription lists had been opened for several 
churches in difTerent parts of tlie island. In fact, 
on every side the most zealous efiorts were Ixing 
made under the influence and example of the 
bishop, to spread the influence of Christianity among 
the native' heathen |x)j)iilation. 

Not the least gnitifying circumstance had l^ocn 
the commencement of a native church mission in 
the neighlx)urh(XKl of Jaffna, ceenducted and sup- 
prted entirely by the natives themselves. 

The celebration of the .lubilee of' the (’hurch Mis- 
sionary ISotnety was soleinnizwl in that ycur (1848) 
at each of the stations in the diocese, and was attended 
by circumstances of vast interest among a people 
who hod witnc.<!Sed its devoted work for a period of 
not less than thirty years. 
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Much also liad been done towards the extension of 
education by the Church of England without the aid 
of Government. The Diocesan School Society of 
Colombo, a new institution in which the bishop took 
a zealous interest, had been m»:et active and success- 
ful in its exertions. About 1000 children were in- 
structed under its auspices in 30 schools cither sup- 
ported or assisted by it in diflerent parts of the 
colony. In aid of tliia work the Society for pro- 
moting Christian Knowledge in England made a 
grant for printing 2000 copies of the Gospls, and 
3000 <X)pies of the Parables, Disctmrs^'s, and Miracles 
of our Saviour in the Singlialese language. 

The results of the efforts of this Society in Ceylon 
were most satislact)ry and encouraging. 

At the close of the year (1848) a visiUvlion had 
Ix'cn held at (’oloinbo by the Metropolitan of India, 
the Bishop of Calcutta. It was the Hrst which liud 
taken place since the erection of Ceylon into a dis- 
tinct dux^cse, and it no doubt exercistHl a salutary in- 
lluence in encouraging and imiting together the clergy 
in their laborious and responsible duties. 

In connexion with the Church of Scotland in 
Colombo, there had been lately established a number 
of lemalc schools, in which alxnit 200 native girls 
had begun to readve the usual elementary educa- 
tion, founded upon (Christian principles ; they were 
also taught nce^ework. The best R-sults might be 
looked for from the improved training of the native 
female miml, under the supervision ol lailii's, which 
it had been found difficult to carry out in the 
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GovtTiimcnt schools. The Scottish Ladies’ Society 
lor Female Education in India liad contributed 
larg(dy towards the Ibnnation of these schwls, and 
they had expressed a desire to establish. a lx)arding- 
8ch(K)l for girls, after the model of that of the American 
missionaries at . I aifna, which is descrviKlly admired 
and which luis U'cn so beneficial in its results. 

I’he Wesley ans have several missions in the 
Singhalese and Tamul districts. In 1848 there were 
2903 boys and 075 girls in their schools, and their 
congregations were cstimateKl at from 8000 to 10,000. 
It is statenl that wluTcver a Wesleyan eha|x>l or sch(3ol 
ismaintainiMl, then* is a marke<l improvement in the 
public monils g<‘iuTally of the locality. A small 
gmnt of 150^. a-ycar is all that tlu'y obtain fn)m 
the local (ioventment. Wheie the funds are too 
llmltc'd to atlmit of tin* use of piiper and ])ens, the 
children are taught to w'rite their language, in the 
llushimi of tlielr country (which was uccunitely 
dcfXTibed by Knox), with an iron style on a strip of 
the tallp)t h'af. 

'I’he Jla[)tl>t missionaries have likewise several 
stations in the Singhale-se districts; but the (^hurch 
of Koine, here as elsewhere, sweeps into its f<)kls all 
it can get. 

In 1848 tiu're w'cre stated to W 115,000 Roman 
Catholics, including a large number of natives 
merely nominal Christians, or “ baptizctl heathens.” 
They have a bishop, a vicar-ap«toHc and his 
owljuhir, 28 “ap>stolic” missionaries, and 324 
churehes. But they liave few schools, poorly sup- 
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ported, their main object being to create members 
of their church. 

Lord Torrington has stated that multitudes avll 
themselves Christians, and attend to all the outwanl 
observances of the Church, but in secret they are 
still more closely attached to the d^x-trines ol' the 
Buddhists and tiio Hindoo mythology, and on every 
emcTgeney, esp<‘cmlly at tlu* appmach of dealli, it is 
but t<X) frecpiently their custom to turn doubtingly 
from the siw:mments of their nominal church, and to 
rep ISO their last confidence in the ceremonies of devil- 
worshipiKTS and the priests of Brahma and Buddha. 

Our reailcrs will have some notion of the dilliculiy 
of cmancipiting the natives from the devil, when 
they learn that the go<Kl and pious Knox had a , 
more than wholes<jme fear of him. He says : — 

“ This, for certain, I can affirm, that oftentimes the devil 
doth cry with audible voice in the night; ’tis very kIiHI!, 
almoBt like the barking of a dog : this I bave often lieanl 
myself, but never lieard that he did anybinly any hann. 
Only this observation the inhabitants of the land have 
made of this voice, and I have ma<]o it also, that either 
just before, or very suddenly after this voice, always the 
king cuts off peojde. To believe that this is the voice of 
the devil, these reasons urge ; because there is no CR'aturo 
known to the inhabitants that cry like it ; and because it 
will on a sudden dejmrt from one place and make a noise 
in another quicker than any fowl couH fly ; and bei’auso 
the very dogs will tremble and shako when they hear it ; 
and ’tis so accounted by all the people.”* 

• In S*»uthe)''» * Life of Weilcy ’ there it an aaxiunt of a gol-ltn who 
inf«*tcd U»e Parsonage at Epworth, whidi reaemblea in Kvcral {w.nti 
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In the village of Cotta, which was one of the 
capitals of the Kings of Kandy, is the “ Christian 
Institution,” under the Church missionaries, in 
which a number of Singhalese and Malabar youths 
receive instruction in Hebrew, Greek, Ijatin, and 
English, and also in theology, chiefly with a view 
of their becoming instructors of their countrymen, 
under the superintendence of the missionaries. 

The village is on the banks of a river communi- 
cating with Colombo. It has a chapel, and the 
missionaries display great zeal in diffusing religious 
knowledge among the natives. There is also a 
printing-office, from which numbers of tracts and 
other works arc issued in Singlialese and English, 
amongst which may be n'ckoncxl two monthly publi- 
cations, viz. ‘ The Colombo Religious and Theological 
Magazine,* and ‘The Tyro’s Re]H.‘rtory of Useful 
Knowknlge.’ 

Amidst all this activity and energy of mind, at 
Cotta may be seen a colossal figure of Buddlia, in a 
recumbent posture, upon a raise<l teiracc'. 

In 1848 a complete dictionary of the English and 
Singhalese and Singlialesc and English languages 
was published. 

In the same year, the Central School Commission 
for the instruction of the population of Ceylon re- 
modelled the educational establishments of the island 
on a principle of self-support, to a certain extent, 

Knnx’i (iMcriptioa of ihe Singhalwe gohlin. When it wm found that he 
wiw h(utnK‘«5, he wjw known by the name of “ Old Jeffrey,** — but he 
would never allow King (Jeorw to pmyed for, without dMurbing 
the fiwnily prayelrv, from which it was infened that he was a JaoMU 
goblin. 
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by payment of moderate and graduated fees, 
and classified the establishments in the following 
manner 

1. Th Colombo Academy^ for a higher class of 
education, and 

The Native Normal Institution, for training 
teachers for vernacular schools. 

2. Central Schools, at Colombo and Kandy. 

3. Elementary Schools ; instruction to be given 
exclusively in English. 

4. Mij^ Schools, i. c., instruction in English 
and vernacular tongues. 

5. Vernacular Schools. 

6. Female Schools. 

A difference of opinion being entertained by the 
members of the Scliool Commission how far the 
education and instruction to be im|)arted in Govern- 
ment schools should be of an Euro|X'an or of a 
native cliaracter, and os|)ecially, as regards the me- 
dium of instruction, lunv far the Engli.sli language 
should be exclusively, or at least, mainly, employed, 
they resolved on taking a middle course. It was 
contended by some that, to do any good at all, or 
communicate any instruction worth fUMjuiring or 
retaining, we must not only imjwrt quite new know- 
ledge to the native mind, but also impart it through 
a new medium ; others on the contrary maintained 
that an education of this kind, imparted by means 
of English books and in the English language, would 
at least be but a feeble and sickly exotic inca(jable of 
taking root in the native soil, much less of bringing 
forth any fruit The members of the commission 
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obsei'vc that, fully agreeing with the advocates of 
Engll'^h education, as to the paramount importance 
of a complete renovation of the native mind, of a 
letting in of new light, they are yet of opinion that 
the time is not yet come when that light can he 
admitted through a new medium. They fear, on 
tlie contrary, that if it were prematurely attcmptc<], 
the result wi'uld be, not light, but darkness, or at 
h'ast so faint a penumbra as would do but little to 
dissipate (‘rror and dilfuse truth. They have there- 
fore made the English language the ])rlncipal, but 
not the sole vehicle of instruction. They consider 
it necessary to keep up the present system of ver- 
nacular schools ; but in such sulx)nlination and dis- 
tribution as shall make them essentially subsidiary 
to the English schools. They hope by these means 
to lead up the native mind from the less to the 
greater, from the lowest to the highest; and instciul 
of wasting the resources at the command of the 
eommissicjn on what they fear would be after all an 
unsuceessl'ul atUanpt to convert Ceylon at once into 
a little England, they would rather, in the s(‘lf- 
imposed t;isk ot enlightenment and reformation, 
imitate the renovating process of Nature herself, 
silent, gnidual, ellective ; working by common means ; 
transforming, not icvolutionizing, in her operation : 

“E’er Nat\ire, always loud when she destroys, 

Ts silent when she fashions.” 

The commissiem c<^nsidcred tlieir scheme as transi- 
tional and temporary ; but tlie system of payment 
by fees was calculated to lead to the attainment of 
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the principle of self-support, and that the latter 
should be carried out, whenever circumstances would 
permit, in a more complete manner by the imjK)si- 
tlon of a direct assessment. 

The Government 8 cho<il 3 in Ceylon were mniii- 
tained in 1 8 54 at an ex|x.‘n^‘ of 8035^. The f )lh)\v ing 
return will show the numbers in the several schools: — 



NnmNr 

N'umN'r 


of etijillH on 

III IlHllV 


list. 

Alioiulnuu 

3 Superior Schools 

in.5 

155 

9 Elementary do 

578 

50H 

34 Mixed do 

i:i:i9 

1073 

4 Saiwrior Female do. 

319 

2(;2 

(1 English Female <lo 

208 

135 

6 Vernacular Female do. .. 

1.53 

98 

20 Hoys’ do. 

1220 

80!) 

21 Juflha Grant do 


r)9H 

112 

4830 

3038 


The number of schools of all descriptions in tlui 
Island amounts to 1 577. The exjK'ridilure on account 
of the e<hK’atlonal establishment in 1855 ainount('d 
to 9109/., or, deducting amount of a’hool-lces re- 
covered (870/.), to 8233/. 

Sir George Ander^sm has ob.ser\a‘d that a greater 
number of }x;oplc in (xylon have a knowledge of the 
English language than i.s found in India, ex('ept at 
the Presidencies ; and that a very remarkable atten- 
tion had been given ^) female e<lucation, aiul its 
diflicultie.s seemed to have Ixren much overcome. 
This was an iinprcn'cment, if caiTie<l on extensively, 
that might lead to the very higlu'st results. The 
American missionaries at and near Jaffna, a most 
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zealous set of labourers, had been particularly suc- 
ci^psful in this department of education. 

Education was very fairly extending in the colony, 
as well by the instrumentality of the Government 
schools as by that of the different religious bodies 
engaging zealously in the work. Scarcely a native 
was employed in the Government service who did 
not apeak the English language fluently, and in all 
higher grades a knowledge was shown proving that 
education h:ul been well attended to. It was re- 
markable that in the courts of law there were men as 
])roctors and pleaders who would boar some com- 
parison with the Bar of England, and this the result 
of the teacliing on the island alone. Female educa- 
tion was extending, and, if perse veix'd in earnestly, 
would un(iuestionably bring alxmt a va«t change in 
tlie domestic manners and habits of the people, and 
all for umpiostioncHl go(xl. 

The Central School Commission, however, liavc 
express<?d their disapj»intment and regret at lx*ing 
c^^mjKjlled to reduce the fwi charged at the Colombo 
aciulemy, their highest ^*ducatiomd establisliment, to 
one-lialf the amount they had fixed, viz. fioin 1/. to 
\0s. a month. They remark that there were some, 
it was thought, among the Euro- Asiatic and tlie 
upper Singhalese families, whose laudable ambition 
it would to secure for their children the highest 
possible education, withmit subjecting them to the 
necessity of mixing unnecessarily with the lower 
orders, or of receiving at the liands of Government an 
almost gratuitous instruction. They go on to ob- 
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serve that the languor manifested in Ceylon stands 
in painful contrast with the spirit of inquiry and 
thirst after the higher branches of knowledge that 
prevail in Indian presidencies. There are not in Cey- 
lon, as in Calcutta and Bombay, bequests of money 
by native gentlemen for founding scholarships in ctm- 
ncxion with the Government institutions, nor any 
efforts made by them, independent of Government, 
for spreading education among their countrymen. 

Sir Emerson Tennent luul already stated (in 
1847) that it was a remarkable circumstance, but 
one easily accounted for, that all the activity and 
energy then so busily manifested througliout every 
district of the island, and applied to every enwairaging 
department of commercial enterprise, was conlint-d 
to strangers and immigrants alone,* and that the 
Singhalese themselves t(.K)k no apparent interest, and 
showed n(} evidence «»f Ix'ing partici|)ators in the 
general prosperity. Thotigh seldom in want (»f the 
first necessaries of life, and although the great maH.s 
of the population is very much elevated alxjve that 
which constitutes poverty in other countries, it was 
a singular fact and soinewliat discouraging that tluire 
wan not a mgU native capitalist in Ceglon, though 


* During 1855 the following number of iintni|'rant« arrivent anil 
departed 

Arrlfaii. Deparlure*. 

47,2«l Men 20,488 

Women .. 4(5 1 3 Women .. 543 

Children.. ., 1123 Childix-n .. .. 279 

Theee numben are below the erenige annual number of immignnU. 
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some are proprietors of land to a considerable extent, 
and enjoy a corresponding rank and influence in their 
localities. 

All this is accounted for by the tyranny of the 
former kings over the population of the interior, and 
the monopolizing spirit of the Dutch over that of 
the low country and on'the sin-coasts ; and though 
neither of these incubi now exists, the results remain 
the same. 

i^ven the few headmen who luul recently ventured 
to undertake plantations of coffee and cinnamon 
employ not Singhalese but ]\lalabar labourers. No 
Singhalese is tlic owner of a vessel largiT than a 
Ashing lK)at, and no Singhalese is a merchant at 
Colomlx) or any seaport in th(‘ island ; the small craft 
by which the coasting trade and the intercourse with 
India is carried on, being exclusively the ))roperty 
of M(x>rmen. Parsees, and Malabar chetties I’rom the 
Coromandel coast. 'J'he native Singhalese are eK]ually 
unconnected with the internal commerce of the 
island, all of which is conducted by Moormen, 
Malabars, Ihirsees, and strangers, many of whom 
only come over from the coast ol’ India for a season 
and retiirn ag.iin to their wives imd families. All 
the business of tlie country is carried on with the 
capital of these men and that of the British mer- 
ehants and planters ; and the Singhalese themselves 
si?e these inspiriting and enriching operatiems going 
on fnan day to day for the advantage of foreigners, 
without an apparent emotion at their (ovn exclusion, 
or an effort to participate, either as employers or 
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labourers, in the general benefits which arc increasing 
around tliem. 

The conclusion is therefore for the present irre- 
sistible but depressing, that lor sinne time to come, 
and till alueation can stimulate to energy imd awaken 
ambition, it can only be through the agency of 
strangers, and the instnnnentidity of Ibreigu capital 
and foreign enterprise, that the ro.sources of Ceylon 
•are to lx; developed and its prosjierity advancL'tl. 

Altliough much lias been done in the way of 
education, Sir H. Ward feels no doubt that more 
might be done, could na'ans be fi)und to inspire' 
parents with a local interest in their schools, and so to 
ensure the more regular attendance of tlie children ; 
and he has suggestiMl as a remnly the course which 
he juloptod whilst 1/axl llisrh (’onnnissioner of llie 
Ionian Islands, viz. by calling upon the inhabitants 
of each village to Ix'ar half the expense of the school 
established in it, and by transferring thescluol to an- 
raher village', whenever the numlx'r of pu])ils fell short 
of the minimum required to cover tlu* exjx'mliture. 

It is a great consolation, however, to nih'ct that, 
whilst British enterprise is stining itself in this 
highly favoured island, the carne.‘‘t and jX'rsc'vcring 
efibrts <if the Government, the Church, and tlie 
numerous missionary institutions, whose lab^mrs have 
been so praiseworthy, are unite<l in their endeavours 
to civilize and convert the native, and that they are 
now gathering the first fiiiits at least of their labours ; 
and may the time come that we may no longer say 
of C('ylon, 

N 
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“ In vain with lavish kindness 
The gifts of God are strown ; 

The heathen, in his blindness, 

Bows down to wood and stone !’* 

But that our readers may understand what an 
. Herculean labour the Christian missionary has to 
undertake to convert a Buddhist, we give in the 
next chapter an account of the nature of liis creed. 
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I 

Bmhinanical and Buddhist Systems — Sacred Languages — Mr. 
Tumour’s Translation of the “Mahnwanso” Histoiical IJeoord — 
Sir Ktnei'son Tennent’s Views on Buddhism — Coini«iintive ad- 
vantage of Buddhism over Hindooistn in limiting Dates — 
“ Dalnda,” or Sacied Tooth of Buddha — Major ForlsV Account 
of the Exhibition of it — Difficulty of intrceluting (.’hiistiiuiity — 
Many prominent I’oints in the Bmhmnnual .'system derive<I fiom 
Jewish Chroiiicles and t.’hristiaiiity — The Duties eiijoinwl as 
numlsTless as the Stars of Heaven ” — Bishop HcUt’s Desiription 
of Hindfjo ld<ils — Iievil-woiship. 

'The religion of India may bo divided into two 
^reat swls, the IJrahmanical and the Buddhi.xt. In 
Ciylon the former prevails amongst the Tamils, the 
liuddhi.^t Ixdng the religion of the Singltalese. 

Each brunch has it.s sacred langnagt*, ullegetl to be 
given by R'velation: the Brahmanical seripturt'S 
being written in Sanskrit ; the Buddhist in Bali or 
Mughadi, the language of the country of the* Magas, 
anciently called Maghadii, it« iniKlcrn name Ix-ing 
Bahar. 

Oriental scholars have not quite dccldctl whether 
the Brahmanical <>r. Buddhist system, or which of 
the resjxjctivc languages in which their d<x;trine8 
arc conveyed, is the most ancient. 

The Pall rcconb found in Western India, Nepal, 
and Ceylon, have attracted great attention to tlmt 

N 2 
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language ; and Colonel Sykes, who lias thoroughly 
investigatetl the subject, states that the names sufli- 
ciently indicate their relative antiquity: Pall sig- 
nifying th(3 “r<iot” or “original;” Sanskrit the 
“ linlshwl” or “pdlshed.” Moreover the sculp- 
tured rocks and inscriptions in India, and the super- 
ascriptions on the most ancient coins, are all in Pall, 
the Sanskrit not appearing for 600 or 700 years 
later. 

Mr. Tumour, of the Civil Service of Ceylon, 
studied and translatinl an historical reconl of that 
island, written in Pali veix*, called the Mahawanso 
(which Is an abbreviation of “ Mabantdnan-wanso,’' 
and signifies the genealogy or the dyna-sties from 
generation to generati(»n of tlie great). This work 
ci)inprises a contenuxirant'mis history of India and 
Ceylon Iroin it.c. 54!1 to A.D. 301, and is stattsl to 
have lx?en compiled about the middle of the Ibiirth 
century Ihim annals in the vernacular language then 
e.xtant. 

From this and other native works, some of which 
carry <ni the history to later times, Mr. Tumour 
publislu'd in 1836 an Epitome of th(‘ History of 
Ceylon, printed at the Cotta (^hurch Missitm Press. 

Sir Emerson Tennent remarks, in a note in his 
interesting volume of ‘Christianity of Ceylon,’ — 

“ The historical books in Pah, commencing at a period 
of upwards of 5(X) yoara nc. are continued in one unin- 
terrupted series to the period of the Portuguese conquest. 
They present remarkable and confirmatory evidence of 
ascertained facts in the contemporary history of India, 
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and after the most patient investigation and com^)ari8on 
of their contents, their able investigator Tumour has 
declared the sacred books of Ceylon to be authenticated 
by the concurrence of every evidence which can contribute 
to verify the annals of any country, nor does there apywar 
to bo the slightest ground for questioning their correctness 
even in minute resiiects.” 

In the Intrcxluction to the Maliawiinso, Mr. 
Tumour states that the last sueeesslul stru^^^de of 
Ihiddhism lur aseondeney in India was in tlie l(>iirth 
century be{t)re tlie Christian era, wlien it kvain*; llic 
reliiiflon of the state. It then sprciul to surrounding 
nations, among whom, under various modiiieations, 
it still prevails. 

Sir Emerson Tennent also states that — 

“ It is established by a concurrence of historical proofs, 
that many centuries before the era of Christianity the 
doctrines of Buddha were enthusiastically cultivated in 
(.'eiitnU India, and at a still later periwl in Baliar, the 
MiKjhuila, or country of tlio Stagas, m the ancient geo* 
graphy of the Hindoos, and whose moilern name (Balmr) 
is identified with the wUtart^ or monasteries of Budd- 
hism. Thence its teachers diflused theinsclves oxtensivoly 
throughout the Indian Continent and the countries to the 
eastward ; upwards of two thousand years ago it became 
the national religion of Ceylon and the Indian Archijielago ; 
and its tenets have been adopted throughout the vast 
regions which extend from Siberia to Siam, and from the 
Bay of Bengal to the western shores of the Pacific.” 

Sir Emerson Tennent further remarks tkt— 

“ The introduction of Buddhism into China is ascertained 
to have been conterajwrary with the early development of 
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civilization and the arts amongst this remarkable people, 
at a period coeval with, if not anterior to, the era of 
Christianity. Buddhism exerted a salutary influence over 
the tribes of Thibet ; through them it was instrumental in 
humanizing the Moguls, and it would seem more or less 
to have led to the cessation of the devastating inoui-sions 
by which the hordes of the East were precipitated over the 
Western Empire in the early eras of Christianity. 

“ Looking to its influence at the present day over at 
least 360,<X)0,000 of human beings, exceeding one-third of 
the human race, it is no exaggeration to say, that the re- 
ligion of Buddha is the most widely diffused that now 
exists or that has over existed since the creation of man.” 

Acoirding to the Buddhistical creed there liavc 
l)een a long succession of Buddhos, with long pcricxls 
of time intervening lx'tw(M*n each manifestation. 
The litst Buddho is reputed U) supply by revelation 
the historiad livcts relating to the em of his prede- 
cessor, and the doctrines of' the previous faith which 
hod Ixcome extinct. This curious fiction has been 
attended by an imj)ortant result, viz. to give a cer- 
tain limit to piust events, while Hinduism is involved 
in a millionary reti\)S|xxjt of years. The present 
Buddohood is that of Got^ma (or Sakya) Buddho, 
who attuiiH'd it n.c. 588, when he was Prince Sidd- 
hato, son of the King of Magliada’ (Bahar), and his 
religion was by destiny to last 5000 years. 

The nivelations of Got^raa Buddlia of tlie long 
era prectHling his advent arc of course mere fable, 
but from the latter epoch to the fourth century, the 
Maliawansi), though still dealing sometimes in the 
fabulous, has historical data, which, on comparison 
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with other records both in Ceylon and India, and 
with topographical objects, may be relied upon. 

It has been ascertained that in the year B.c. 307, 
about two centuries after Got^ma's death, Mahnido, 
the son of the supreme sovereign of India, embarked 
on his mission for the conversion of Ceylon to Budd- 
hism, and tliat from tliat date it became the religion 
of the island. 

• Sir Emerson Tenncnt states that between 104 
and 76 n.c. the d^x^trines of Got^ma were reduced 
to writing in Pali by the Buddhist priests of Ceylon, 
with a commentary in the vernacular language of 
the island ; and tliat these sacnxl volumes, the text 
of which ligs been pivserved, are identical with the 
version which, from time immemorial, law been m 
use amongst the Buddhists of Burmah and ISiam, 
But the celebmted I)alada,orsacri'd to<>thoi Buddlia, 
in the temple at Kandy, is stated not to have been 
received in (^eylon till the year 311 A.l)., having 
been brought there at that date from India. It is 
the relic which is the most prized ; it lias the colour 
and appearance of a boar’s (usk, wliich is not very 
complimentary to Buddlia. 

Sir Emerson T^nnent says — 

“ It is kept in a small temple of elegant construction, 
adjoining the ancient palace of the Kandyan kings, and 
guarded with jieculiar care, not merely from respect for 
the sacredness of the relic, but out of regard to the costly 
jewels which decorate the cliarabor in which the precious 
tooth is enclosed. The room is hung with cloths of 
golden tissue, gifts from the Buddhists of (,hiu*India; 
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and a table of massive silver, richly chased, supports the 
sacred caskets, in the innermost of which the tooth is 
deposited, amidst the leaves of a golden lotus. The outer 
shrine, which is in the form peculiar to all dagobas, , 
that of a slender obelisk placed on the summit of a semi- 
circular dome, is hung with a profusion of gold chains 
and other ornaments, hea\7 with all the jewels peculiar 
to Ceylon.” * 

Tlie BuddliLsls of Ceylon a.ssociatc the |>ossession 
of this saercHl relic with the sovereignity of the 
country, but In 18511 measures were adopted for 
disconnecting; the 1(X»1 <;ovcrnment frotn the alKiIrs 
of tlio Buddhist religion. An allowance of 800/. 
per annum, which had been granted In supp<irt of It, 
luid been discontinued in 1847, and lands granted 
to the temples In lieu of it. 

d’hc (Tovernment has guaninteed the rights of the 
Buddhists to land and revenues. Trustees hold the 
Dalada in trust dl>r the Buddhist peojile. Tlie elec- 
tion of priests is by their own Ixxly, and other olHcers 
of tlic temple.s by native chiefs and lieadmen. 

A certilieute of recognition is given by the Oo- 
vernment with a view to secure to the priests, &c., 
their strular rights, and, in order ^hat they may feel 
that the genend protection always guaranteed to 
them, has not been withdrawn. 

Sir Ct. Anderson ha.s remarked that the agitation 
of the Buddhist (question tends to keep up a spirit on 
the part of the chiefs and the influential Buddliists, 

* The jowels, gold and silver, in which this relic is mhrinal, arc 
estimated to be woith about G0,(XH)/. 
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especially of the central province, that there is a 
kind of persecution kept up against them, and that 
therefore they should stand by their creed more as a 
point of honour than of care lor tlieir religion, wliicli 
they are becoming too_enlightened to regard ; and 
that, if let alone, the religion has in tliese days of 
education a greater chance of dying out. This was 
the opinion given by a chief, now a Clirlstlan, 
to whose opinions of the feelings of the people, 
Irom his intelligence, much weight might be 
attached. 

Sir H, Ward aL«o observes that such agitation 
increases the influence winch it was intendiHl to 
put down, by crcaling a sort of reaction in favour of 
a creed which so long ago as the time (»f Knox the 
Kandians had b(’gun to regard wltli indiflt*renee. 
This agitation has happily died away, for the pre- 
sent at least; and Sir G. Anderson has borne the 
following testimony of the general good conduct of 
the natives : — .1 

“ It is just that I should state that gonorally a more 
ordtjrly, well-lwhaved, and contented people tlian the iiilia- 
hitants of this island could not well bo conceived. At 
Kandy I have had frequent opjKirtunities of seeing the 
chiefs of the Kandyan provinces. They are frank, intel- 
ligent in the knowledge of their own affairs and intcTcsts, 
and well reconciled to the authority of the IlriUsh (Jovern- 
ment, asd without any thought or sigh for the old dynasty. 
They live chiefly on their own estates, which they have of 
late years greatly improved and extended the cultivation. 
They do not attain to groat wealth, but are generally con- 
tented, and as a people satisfied.” 
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Prior to the introduction of Buddhism into Ceylon 
the natives for the most part worshipped demons 
under the name of Yakkas, and demon worship is 
still common in the island. 

It seems doubtful whether Buddhism originally 
rcc<^gni8ed a Supreme Being. The Hindoos still 
profess to acknowledge Brahm in that capacity, but 
they do not worship him, nor is any temple dedicated 
to him. 

In Ceylon Buddha is not worshippetl as a deity or 
intercessor, but is reganle<l as an apotheosis of virtue 
and wisdom, and the followers of his creed must 
strive unassisted in their own strength to attain to 
his perfection, 

Major Forlxis gives the following account of an 
exhibition of the Dalada : — 

** On the 29th May, 1828 (5.3 years since the dalada had 
been oi)enly displayed), the three larger cases having pre- 
viously l>een removed, the relic contivined in the three 
inner caskets was placed on the bock of an elephant 
richlv caparisoneil ; over it was a small octagonal cupola, 
the top of which was composed of alternate plain and 
gilt silver plates, supported by silver pillars. When the 
elephant api>earc<l coming out of the temple gate, two 
lines of inagniHcent elephants, forming a double line in 
front of the entrance, knelt down and thus remained ; 
while the multitude of people, joining the points of their 
hngers, raised their arms above their heads and then bent 
forward, at the same time uttering in full deep tones the 
shout of Sadhu ; this, joined and increased by those at a 
distance, swelled into a grand and solemn sound of adora- 
tion. The elephant, bearing the relio, followed by the 
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establishments of the temples with their elephants, also 
those of the chiefii, after proceeding through the principal 
streets of the town, returned to the great buugaloe. Here 
the first adikar (or minister of state) removed the relic 
from the back of the elephant and convoyed it to the 
temporary altar on which it was to bo exhibited. The 
rich hangings were now closed around the altar, and the • 
three inner cases opened in the presence of Sir Edward 
Barnes, the Governor. The drapery being again thrown 
.open, disclosed the tooth placed on a gold lotus flower, 
which stood on a silver table : this was covered with the 
diflerent cases of the relic, various gold articles, and 
antique jewellery, the offerings of former devotees. 

“The dalada was exhibited and the offerings continued 
for three successive days. 

“The principal temporary building was 260 feet in length, 
of proportionate breadth, and wipporU‘d by six lines of 
pillars. It was under this that the tooth was exhi- 
bited ; and the whole was ornamented with jialm-branchea, 
plantain-trees, fmit, and flowers; so gracefully were these 
disposed, that the columns, in the variety of their deco- 
rations, and some even in unity of effect, presented com- 
binations which, if transferred to stone, would rival any 
specimen of elabomto. Corinthian architecture. In the 
brilliant pageantry of this festival, the rich altar and 
resplendent ornaments of the relic, the great size and 
elegant decorations of the temporary buildingrs the ihjcu* 
liar and picturesque dresses of chiefs, the majestic ele- 
phants, and dense mass of the people, threw an air of 
imposing grandeur over the spectacle, to which the old 
templea, sacred trees, and the wild and beautiful scenery 
around the Kandian capital, formed an appropriate Und- 
sca^w.” 

Sir Emerson Tcnncnt mjs, that to mankind in 
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general the injunctions of Buddha p rescribe a code 
of morality second o nly to that o f Christianity itself, 
uhl superuvFTolevery heathen system that the world 
lias ever seen, not excepting that of Zoroaster. 
They entertain the doctrine of metempsychosis^ and 
according as ^ man luis acted virtuously or otherwise, 
so is his fate in his next embodiment. The purifunl 
spirit of the virtuous man, after successive ernbfjdi- 
ments, is to attain k) a dreamy quietism of existence, 
the end and aim of the sev(* ** ml tmnsmigi'ations of his 
soul.* But l()r jxTiods elapsing bi'twei'ii the several 
embodiments, the virtuous are admitte<l to heavens, 
differing in glory, fl)r a tcmjjorary residence, and the 
wicked undergo punishment in hells for further pro- 
Ivation on eartli. 

With such a system as this of atheism and 
tionalism, what r(‘.''ult can lx‘ exacted? 

Sir Emerson Timnent adds : — 

“lioth socially aial in its effects upon individuals, the 
ros\ilt of the sysknu in Ceylon ha-s been apathy, almost 
approaching to iiifi((lelity'’ (i.e. with respect to Buddhism). 
“ Even as regards the tenets of their creed, the mass of 
the population exhibit the profoundest ignorance and 
manifest tlie most irreverent indifference. In their daily 
intercourse and acts, morality and virtue, so far ftnrn 
being apparent in [practice, are barely disccniible as the 


* It may W .wid of hi» soul- - 

** When Ih'athN fnnn apponrs, she fi'areth not 
An utter qiieiu hinjt or eitinpuishment ; 

.She Hoiihl he pljvl to meet with sueh a lot, 
TIutt so she might all future ill prevent.” 
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exception. Neither hopes nor apprehensions have proved t 
a sufficient restraint on the habitual violation of all those 
precepts of charity and honeatyt 
which form the very egafiucfi^of their 
“No national system of rehgion, no prevailing super- 
stition that has fallen under my observation, presents so 
dull a level, and is so pre-eminently deficient in popuKir 
influences, as Buddhism amongst the Singhalese. 

* “Thus insufficient for time, and rejecting eternity, the 
utmost triumph of his religion is to live without fear and 
to die without hope.” 


But in the time of sickness, nr the approuoh ol 
(Icatli, a fear comes over them, and they l.avc tlu n 
recourse, not to Bu.ldha, hut to the demons who, 
they think, are tlie cause of all evils, and whom .1 

is their interest to propitiate. „ iii-.- 1 

That this is a (tenend result of the Buddhi-sHcal 
system may be inf.Trcd Iron. tbe f'llo'vinK account 

in Barrow’s ‘Voyafre to CHihiiK’lima mlrJ--i. Me 


says;— 

“The Cochin-Chineso are citremcly suiwretitious, ami 
their .levotional eiereises, like those of the Chinese, are 
more frequently iKirforioed with the view of averting an 
ideal evil than with the hope of acquiring a 1«»‘‘’; ' ^ ’ 
or, in other wo^.^ the evil si.irit is more dreaded than 

the good ouo revered.” 

The preceding sketch of BiuWhism in Ceylon, 
and its effect on the population, will 
readers tu judge in some measure ol the wl i d 

our Church and the several miss.oiuiry institutions 

liavc in hand. 
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Sir Emerson Tenncnt points out a fresh difficulty. 
ITie moral precepts of their system are so much in 
accordance with those of Christianity, that it is hardly 
p)ssiblc to make them sec the difference. It is as 
hopeless to enable them to appreciate the true mean- 
ing of words used by Europeans. 

Selkirk remarks in his ‘ llccollections of Ceylon,’ 
quoted by Sir E. Tennent: — 

“If Gotl be spoken of, they probably understand one 
of their own deities, who yields to the vilest passions, and 
allows his worshippers to do so. By sm they understand 
some ceremonial defilement, or an evil committed in a 
former birth, for which the person is not accountable. 
Jhll is nothing more than a place of temporary punish- 
ment ; n but al«ori)tion, or the loss of individuality. 
These being the habitual ideas of the native mind, almost 
everything which forms the subject of a missionary’s 
address to them is perverted.” 

Sir G(y)rgo Staunton has shown, in a pamplilet 
wlik'h he publislunl for that purpose, the extreme 
importance of the missionaries in (^liina employing 
the right expression iir tlie Chinese language to 
convey to the minds of the natives the true notion 
of the Deity. And the Bishop of Natal has given 
his earnest att<‘ntion to this delicate point in his 
endeavours to convert the Z(X)bx)s to Christianity, 

The hope of the im^ionary must be in the rising 
gtmeration, and tlu' hatlves would seem to be sen- 
sible (d’ this thenwlves, for we find in the MS. ac- 
count of the American mission at Jaffna (as quoted 
by Sir E. Tenncnt) that — 
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“ it is no uncommon remark of the old men, in reply to 
the exhortation of the missionaries, ‘ Do not urge ?fie to 
change ; I am now too old, and must follow in the religion 
of my fathers ; but here are my children : Christianity 
will prevail in their day, and if they will, let them become 
Christians now.’ ” 

The Tamils, as wc have already remarked, follow 
tlie Brahmanical system : and here, again, the work 
of conversion, so far as human efforts are conwmetl, 
is an Herculean task. In lieu of the cold apathy of 
the Singhalese Buddhist, and without any greater 
spiritual enlightcnnient, the missionary Ims to stnigglc, 
in the case of the Tamil, with the pioud fanatic spirit 
of the Hindoo. 

The Hindotjs profeas to believe in Brahm as an 
univei*sul and self-existent Intelligence, but, as we 
have alrea^ly observed, they do not worship him, nor 
is there any temple dedicated to him. 

From Brahm pr<X!ec<l three deities, — Brahma, the 
Creator; Vishnu, the Preserver; and Shiva, the 
Destroyer ; but the first is stddom worshipjXHl ; and 
it is statexi that there is only one temple in India 
dedicated to him. 

A triatl of deities, no doubt, took its origin from 
the Trinity ; and there are many things in the Bruh- 
manical system (of which wc shall mention a few 
only) whicli evidently show how much lias lx‘<n 
borrowed, though perverte<I, from the Jewish cliro- 
mcles, and even fniin the early records of Cliristianity, 
and perhaps from the preaching of the apfjsllc 
Thomas; for Oriental scholars have demonstrated 
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that the Vedas and other sacred writings of the 
Brahmans or Hindoo priests did not exist before the 
Christian era ; and, in confirmation of this statement, 
no inscriptions of an earlier date liave been fijund in 
Sanskrit — the language in which their sacred books 
are written. 

In Brahma may be traced Abraham, not only in 
name, but in many particulars, and, amongst others, 
in an allusion to the sacrifice of a son to propitiate a 
gul. In Brahmans wife Sarasvadi may be tracetl 
Sarah, 15)r the bust two syllables “vadi” signify an 
honourable appellation ecpiivalent to our word 
madam — Sarah in Hebrew signifying also Princess. 
Other aimlogies are, — Pai'ailise, and a tree of life in it ; 
and not only tlic Deluge (wliich is the common crecil 
of the world), but the prejiaratlon also of a bark or 
arkj with several imrticulai's narrated in Scripture of 
Noah’s ai'k. There is a parallel history of Job and of 
Moses, including an allusion to a son Ix/mg cast into 
a river and aft<*r wards savtHl. A sacrifice is men- 
tiom?d drill'd Ikiam, at which a sheep is slain and 
e;iten, with the exclamation, “ When shdl the 
Saviour be Ixirn ; when shall the Redeemer apjx'ar ! ” 
Vishnu, the second of their trim], is incarnate as 
Saviour and Deliverer of men; but, though they 
appn>ach in this so near tlie tlm^shold of Christianity, 
Vishnu is of no avail to his worshippers. 

Sir Emei-son Teiment (refemng to DufT s ‘ India ’) 
observes : — 

“ It 18 no figure of Rj^occh to say that tho duties and 
formalities enumerated in the ordinary ritual of the 
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Brahmanical code are as numberless as the stars of 
heaven, and countless as the sand on the scorshoro for 
multitude. So vast is their multiplicity, that life itself 
is declared to be insufficient to comprehend, mucli less to 
discharge, their obligations ; and the highest aspiration 
of the devout Hindoo is to master, in one stage of exist- 
ence, such a fragment of this indispensable Icnowledgo as 
may entitle him in otlier births to take in a still further 
portion of intelligence, and thus, by succc-ssive translations, 
obtain the infinite bliss of absorption into the etenjal 
essence of the Supremo.” 

Here, again, a.s in the ease of the Buddhists, — 

“ out of this religion of impossibilities and despair” (says 
Sir E. Tennent) “springs another, which is its natural 
coasequenco— the adoration of the avenging deities, to 
whose torture.i the pre-dooined and defaulting devotee is 
consigned for the expiation of his oflences ami sins of 
omission. Hopeless of earning the approbation of the 
benevolent princMple of the Divinity, he seeks to dcjirecato 
the wrath of the malignant ; despairing of a smile from 
the ttmnizd of his triad, he turns in tonair to avert the 
frown of its Ahriman. Hence come the impulses to (le\nl- 
worshij), the licentious orgies of Shiva, the bloody satTi- 
fices of Kali, the funeral piles of the Suttee, the atrocities 
of Jaggarnath, the self-in flictc<l tortures of the fakirs, the 
parricidal raunlers in the waters of the (Janges, the re- 
volting festivals of the Durga, the horrors of (’hurakpooja, 
and the unearthly carnage of the Fhanscgai’s and Thugs. 
Hence the origin of rites to which it is a desecration of 
language to apply the designation of irnnhiji ; and which, 
hopeless of conciliating heaven, seem designed only to 
move the sym^iathies of hell. In each and in all its deve- 
lopments the Brahman, in the full ascendency of his divine 
investiture, directs, controls, and animates the system : 
his supremacy undoubted, his authority unquestioned, and 
hisofficiation the appointed link of connexion between the 
Deity and the other members of the human race.” 
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The Tamils in Ceylon, however, do not participate 
in the orgies or atrocities of which the preceding 
extract is so fearful a catalogue, which may in some 
metusurc be accounted for by the long and continued 
contact with the purer and milder tenets of the 
Buddhists. 

If our n.'arlers have felt as we did on reading Sir 
Emerson Tennent’s vivid d(‘Scription of the horrors 
of Hind(K)ism, they will turn with a sort of pleasure 
to the more innocent parts of that idolatry, as gra- 
phically de.serib(^l by Bishop lleber in his Indian 
.louiT.al. He says : — 

“ Most of tho Hindoo idols arc of clay, and very much 
reaemfle, in composition, colouring, and execution, though 
of course not in form, tho more ])altry soi-t of images 
which arc earned about in Englaml for sale hy the Lago 
di (V>rao people. At certain times of the year great 
numbers of these are in fact hawked about the streets of 
("alcutta in the same manner on men's heads. This is 
b('fore they have been consecrated, wliieh takes place on 
their being solemnly washed in the Ganges by a brahmin 
jumdit. Till this happens they possess no sacred cha- 
nictor, and are fre<piently given lus /fn/.s (o rhildm), and 
used as ornaments of rooms, which when hallowed they 
could not 1 k! without giving great oft'enee to every Hindoo 
who saw them thus employed.” 

This must 1 h‘ a g^'sul kind of speculation, consider- 
ing that the Hindoos iwognlse 30,000,000 of gods. 

We have stutixl Indore tliut demon- worship is still 
common in Ceylon. iSir E. Tenncnt remarks that — 
“ on every domestic occurrence, as well as in every 
domestic calamity, tho servioes of tho Kultiiduix^ or dcvil- 
pnests, are sought and their ceremonies perfonned, gene- 
ally with observances so barbarous as to be the most 
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revolting evidence still extant of the uncivilized hahita 
of the Singhalese. Especially in cases of sickness and 
danger, the assistance of the devil-dancer is implicitly 
relied on. An altar, decorated with garlands, is erected 
within sight of the patient, and on this »m animal, fre- 
quently 0 coci, is to bo sacrificed for his recovery.” 

Our classical rcarlcrs will rcc<»llcct that the cock 
a.s well as the scr|X'ut was sacred to yEsculapius, 
Homer’s “ blameless physician,” who afterwuids be- 
came the g<xl ol‘ the riH'dical art, and that he lu«l 
altars erected to him, on which g«»ats, bulls, lambs, 
and pl^o^ were sticrificed.* 

8ir Emerson Tennent continues: — 

<‘Tho dying man is instructed to touch and dedicate 
to the evil spirit the wild fiowei-s, the rice, and the Hesh, 
which have been prepared as uiferings to he made at 
sunset, at midnight, ami the monjing ; and in tlie intervals 
the dancers perform their incantations, habited in masks 
and disguises to represent the demon whicli tht‘y per- 
sonate, as the immediate author of the patient’s f^uftering. 
In the frenzy of these orgies, the kaltadia, having fcigntMl 
the access of inspiration from the spirit he invokes, is 
consulted by tlie friends of the aftlictcd, and declares the 
nature of his disease and tho probability of its favourable 
or fatal termination. At sunrise tho ccromony closes by 
an exorcism chanted to disiiersc the demons who have 
been attracted by the rite; the devil-dancers withdraw 
with tho offerings, and sing, as they retire, tho concluding 
song of tho ceremony, ‘ that tho sacrifice may he accept- 
able, and tho life of the sufferer extended.’ ” 

♦ Hin worship wm introttuwl «t I’iome for the puq^ow of averting 
a pestilent. His daugliter Hjijeia »t>ll leiuls her name to the ni'.lem 
art of mc^licinc, and some of our ctw-mirts eihihit a figuie of J-.sie 

lapms; hut it is lioiK-d only in lii» first cljaiavter of the " hUnjelt** 

phyaicitto.” 
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There arc other demons worshipped, and the*ir 
priests aic callal Capuas, and precede in rank the 
Kaltadlas. Amongst these is a ceremony called 
Bewol-madoowa^ which, Sir E. Tenncnt says, seems 
to incorporate tlic worship of the whole corps of 
tlicse iniernal deities. 

Our Churcli and missionaries, there(i)re, have to 
contend ,wi til two gigantic systems of idolatry of 
antique date — the Buddhist and Brahmanical, and to 
cast out devils whose name is legion : a work which 
the disciples ol' our Loixl had d(‘spaircMl of accomplish- 
ing when they came to Him apart and iurjuinxl why 
they could not cast out the evil spirit IVom one 
who was possessed with it ; and may the Ial)ourcrs 
in the Christian vineyard always Ix’ar in mind the 
Saviour’s reply, “ This kind can come li)rth by no- 
thing but by prayer and fiisting.” 


PosTSCRii»T. — W<* h.ivf* just Icarat tluit a Rjiilway Ontinaiicc hiw 
jKiasrtl t)ie Legislative Council, alUiough not without coiiMilcrable 
opposition. 

A iub-committee of the L«*gislntive Council has reported m favour 
of the estnbliNhment of an Klo< trie Telegraph between Ceylon and India, 
passing from (Jnlle to Colombo and Kandy, and thence by the wntrul 
roaii to Manaar. 

Anothei sulHcominittee hot spprored of a Bill to facilitate the 
revival and enfureemeni of the ancient customs regarding the Imgation 
and Cultivation of Piuldy Lands," which will be a step towards the 
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